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A REAL QUEEN. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Even thus he fares who, on the hill 
Where toward the sunset wandered she, 
Feels, at one stroke, his heart turn chill— 
By paths her feet have blest, what ill 
Should make him start to see? 


Only a glove, or ring, you'll say, 
That she had lost the while she stood 
To watch the war of gold and grey— 
His ear hath caught from love’s estray 
A whisper—as of Blood. 


“WELL, Moldwarp,” asked uncle neas next morning before 
breakfast, “what have you found? You took the boat out 
yesterday—eh ?” 

“I did that, sir—aye, and this morning again too. I’m on my 
way up from the boat-house now.” 

“Well ?” 

“T can’t say I’ve found much to speak of—not as yet. But——” 

“Then it seems,” said Oswald, who had ridden over on chance 
of hearing news, “that your instinct hasn’t turned out so much 
better than mine ?” 

“JT beg your pardon, Mr. Hargrave. I didn’t say I'd found 
nothing. Not much to speak of—don’t mean nothing at all. 
Only so surely as you begin to ask questions of instinc’, off she 
goes.” 

*‘ Oswald,” said uncle neas, a little sharp, “don’t bother the 
man. He has ways of his own. You can’t expect even Silver 
Moldwarp to find everything in a day.” 

“ All right,” said Oswald. “Of course genius has pething to do 
with reason, as all the world knows. My belief is that the man 
has got out ‘of this country altogether, in spite of everyone. Still, 
every notion’s good for something, and I won’t own myself beat 
VOL. VIII. DD 
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till I’ve tried everything. My horse wants a rest, and I want to 
change my limbs. I'll take a pull along shore myself, and see 
what instinct will do for me.” 

“Well, what do you say to that, Moldwarp?” asked uncle 
/Eneas. 

“ Well, sir, nothing but what, if Mr. Hargrave likes the job, it’s 
all one to me.” 

“ All right,” said Oswald. “Then, Mr. Fane, if you'll let me, 
lll breakfast here.” 

“And you'd better get some breakfast yourself, Moldwarp,” said 
uncle Afneas, thus taking occasion to save his prime minister 
from the cross-examination that he seemed to see gathering in 
Oswald’s eyes. ‘You don’t understand Moldwarp,” he said, as 
the latter, no less ready to take advantage of the occasion for 
escape, left the library. “ If that man, Derwent, is to be found, 
Moldwarp will find him—only he must do it his own way. You 
may wager what you like he wouldn’t have given up the boat to 
you if he hadn’t put himself on a track that he’s going to follow 
up ashore. That’s Moldwarp all over; he never understands any- 
thing, and he never can explain anything, but he’ll go for what- 
ever’s wanted as straight as a hound.” 

Oswald did not affect Silver Moldwarp, but he had no call to 
interfere with any man’s hobby, so he said nothing, but went for 
a stroll in the garden till breakfast time. Of Rosamond’s illness 
he had heard nothing, for he had spoken to nobody about the 
place but Mr. Fane, who had slept off all anxiety on that score, 
and scarcely cared to enter upon the topic of his niece with her 
unreasonable lover without real occasion. 

Meanwhile Moldwarp carried his own reflections with him. 
“ Confound that Oswald Hargrave!” thought he. “If they find 
that murdering thief they'll find my jacket pocket, and if they 
find my jacket pocket, I may live to Methuselah before I get hold 
of such another green-handed pump as Squire Fane. I know 
what Master Oswald thinks—he don’t believe I ever went out in 
that boat at all, and he wants to spy. Ah, my lad, you may be 
one too many for Silver Moldwarp, but Silver Moldwarp’s a baker’s 
dozen too many for you! You expect to find a dry old tub fit for 
firewood, so you may say, ‘Holloa, this hasn’t felt the touch of 
salt water since ’twas last painted, ‘whenever that may be !’” 

Moldwarp was, as has been said, exceedingly prone to talk half, 
or even quite, aloud to himself, for he was his own only com- 
panion during the day time, and his own only friend and con- 
fidant always. Thus ‘soliloquy, which in most cases is but a 
convenient makeshift, was in his case a reality. Only it was 
one of his many instincts that he never thus suffered his tongue 
to take its needful exercise at times or inplaces where it could be 
overheard. 


Of these places the boat-house was not one. Indeed, it was 
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the least frequented spot in all the ground belonging to the 
cottage, for it was difficult to get at, and the boat itself was 
never used—it fulfilled the purpose of its existence by being 
there to be used some time next summer that never came, and 
meanwhile by being one of the orthodox properties of a house 
by the sea. Still, like a grand piano, there was a household 
tradition that it was not an idler, and that Moldwarp should 
have had it out was assumed to be quite in the natural course 
of things. He was therefore no little taken back when he 
found that, despite the confident assertions he had made not a 
minute ago of his having not only used the boat but of having 
left the boat in safety, that no boat was there. 

“Tf I haven’t let my confounded instine’ run me into a fix 
now!” exclaimed he, in his half-thought, half-speech. “It 
looks uncommon like as if some of the fishers had been making 
free with what nobody was likely to miss from year’s end to year’s 
end—and I can’t go back from it now, that I had her out all 
yesterday, and all this morning up to breakfast time. Things 
aren't looking quite so pleasant all round that I can afford 
to be bothered with lies. I’ve had that confounded boat, 
that I must stick to—my truth’s my character; and as I said 
‘twas here ten minutes ago, why, here it must have been. But 
then, what must have become of the brute within ten minutes 
ago? Devil take the tub, if this isn’t a tougher job than chip- 
ping out that Fenian Dyle! And if there isn’t that Paul Pry 
of a Hargrave coming down !” 

But there again Silver Moldwarp’s celebrated instinct had 
contrived to lead its owner wrong. It may be that the fear was 
father to the thought, for it would certainly have been an 
awkward business for Silver Moldwarp, while unprepared with 
a story that would hold together, to have the boat-house found 
empty by Oswald Hargrave. The right conclusion would be 
the only one open—that the boat had been absent, nobody 
could guess how long, at the time when Silver Moldwarp had 
professed to be using her, and that, for a man who made sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness his principal stock in trade, would 
never do. Moreover, perhaps, because Oswald Hargrave some- 
what mistrusted Silver Moldwarp—Silver Moldwarp had an 
especial objection to being caught in a common-place, bungling, 
utterly inartistic lie by Oswald Hargrave. For the man was a 
real artist in his way, and was really ashamed of a lie that lacked 
even a respectable amount of ingenuity. The merest tyro, he 
felt, would, before saying he had been using the boat, have made 
sure that the boat was there to be used. However, there was 
not. the immediate call upon his readiness of wit that he feared. 

Oswald, on reaching the steep cliff-path that led to the cove, 
turned aside, and lounged along the edge of the cliff itself, just 
outside the low wall of the kitchen garden. This particular part of 
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the path, originally made for the coast-guard, was not without a 
certain promise of possible danger for weak heads, and was there- 
fore the fuller of pleasure for strong ones. The young man, to 
Silver Moldwarp’s infinite relief, seated himself upon the wall, 
and enjoyed the sheer down-look into the ebbing tide, and its 
angry battle as it retreated from the steep shelves of the shingle. 
The tide there rose high and fell low; when high it covered the 
narrow beach and met the cliffs, and was never, at its lowest, other 
than deep water, leaving nothing in the way of flotsam and jetsam 
behind. It need not be said that Rosamond, as always, was deep 
down in the mind of the man whose fixed purpose was to become 
her husband in due time and her lover for all time; but her 
mental presence was so constant and so deep that he had plenty 
of mind to spare for daily things, and the seizure of the escaped 
convict, if only for the reason that he had undertaken it, was fixed 
in his mind also. ‘“ Moldwarp is a conceited ass,” thought he. 
** He’s bound to do something, but doesn’t know what—and potter- 
ing about with a boat is the best way of wasting time till every- 
thing’s forgotten, and till uncle A®neas gets into a hurry for him 
to be at the flints again. However, if I take a boat too, and prove 
there’s nothing to be found that way, I shall stop a false scent— 
and that helps to find the true one. And it may bring the fox out 
of his hole, wherever it is; if he’s let think that the hunt’s called 
off. If he isn’t starved out or tempted out by this time to-morrow, 
I shall begin to think he’s walked over this precipice in the dark, 
and been washed out into the deep sea. By Jove, if he’s done that, 
he wouldn’t have left even his body behind him. It wouldn’t be a 
bad place even to dive over, for a man who knew how to swim, at 
high tide. It isn’t like Furnace Point, where the rocks wouldn’t 
give him even so much chance as that of being drowned. What 
in the name of. z 

His eye had been suddenly caught by something which, though 
it had nothing to do with Laurence Derwent, seemed to require 
looking into. It was not the way of straw hats at Crossmarsh, any 
more than in more civilised quarters of the globe, to grow on gorse- 
bushes ready made. But that was what Oswald Hargrave, craning 
the edge of the precipice, and speculating on the fate of one who 
should slip or spring over, very distinctly saw. The bush was not 
on the narrow path itself, but hung out a few inches below the 
edge, an advanced guard, or sentinel of vegetation: and, held 
tightly among the thorns, was a brown straw hat, with a narrow 
brim and blue ribbon—a small hat, such as a girl might wear for 
playing at sailors, and, though like thousands of others, perfectly 
familiar to Oswald’s eyes. It did not require a second glance to 
recognise the hat which Rosamond had worn the day before yester- 
day in the garden, and a hundred times before 

There was no reason for suspecting mystery or evil in a very 
natural trick of the wind. Rosamond had, no doubt, being walk- 
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ing on the safe side of the wall, when some playfully-minded 
breeze had teased her by blowing her hat out of the reach of her 
hands. It was a fine opportunity for a lover with the least touch 
of the knight about him. Oswald laid himself flat on the path, 
and pushed himself forward, holding the stem of the bush ‘with 
his left hand, till, with almost half his body extended beyond the 
brink of the precipice, his right fingers reached the straw brim. 
It was less easy to draw himself back again, but he succeeded at 
last in standing with the recovered hat in his smarting and bleed- 
ing fingers. But it was Rosamond’s very own hat, and well worth 
a good many scratches. 

“TI must get Sophy to help me play her a trick about this,” 
thought he. “ The witch mustn’t think there’s no magic in the 
world but her own.” 

Clearly. Oswald Hargrave was no despairing lover, who took his 
repulse of yesterday for the loss of a pitched battle. And, for that 
matter, it would be difficult for any man to feel very hopeless on 
so bright and fair a morning. Pleased at. having begun the day 
by doing something for Rosamond, and something which was en- 
nobled by the element of just possible peril, he touched with his 
lips what had touched her hair, vaulted over the wall, and went 
towards the house in search of Sophy. Before reaching the front 
door, he heard himself accosted raed behind with a hearty 

“ Holloa, Hargrave—you here? You've come to ask after Miss 
Rosamond, I suppose? How is she to-day ?” 

“ Rosamond? Miss Fane? Why what is the matter with 
her ?” 

“'What—haven’t you heard she isn’t well? But you’ve just 
arrived, I suppose. This is my day out your way, so I’ve come 
over early, before starting on my regular round.” 

“Miss Fane—ill ?” asked Oswald, in surprise and dismay. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, who knew nothing of the nature of 
Oswald’s interest in Rosamand, and therefore thought himself free 
to talk openly; “I didn’t like to frighten old Fane and Miss Sophy 
when I called in yesterday, but it’s lucky if she’s heen able to 
sleep off a threat of brain fever. The heat, I suppose, and an in- 
tensely excited condition of nerves. She was asleep when I saw 
her, but she had been delirious—and one knows what that means.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Oswald, “and I have heard nothing— 

not a word! What—— ” 
_ Yes, She fancied, and told her uncle and her sister, that she 
had been helping to hide that man from Lowmoor—that he had 
come out of a heap of straw in some room where she was at night, 
and that she had been obliged to give him food and shelter, and— 
but here’s Mr. Fane. Well, Mr. Fane, has she slept out yet? 
She hasn’t been disturbed.” 

But Oswald broke in before uncle Aneas, who, grown hungry, 
had come out to gather his breakfast flock, could answer. “ And 
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what makes you think that fever, Doctor?” asked he, a little 
roughly. “ Why should it not be true?” 

“‘ Because, my dear Hargrave,” said the Doctor, “ Fane here will 
tell you that certain portions of her story could not possibly be 
true. The end of the man was that he disappeared—no, vanished 
—into air. It could not be true, because it was a hallucination, 
a strange one, but nothing more. Perhaps Miss Sophy will see 
if her sister is awake, Mr. Fane?” 

But before uncle AEneas could find room for a word, and before 
Oswald could realise that Rosamond either had lost her-senses or 
had gone through some terrible adventure incredible to archzeo- 
logists and physicians, Sophy herself darted out of the house all 
scared and breathless, as if the man from Lowmoor himself was at 
her heels. She did not pause to notice Oswald or the Doctor, but 
seized uncle AXneas by the hand, and cried out, 

** She—is—Gone !” 


There was no need to ask whom Sophy meant by She. But 
“gone” could have only one meaning; nor was there one there, 
save Dr. Hawker, who dared to give that meaning its name. 

* Dead!” he exclaimed, most unprofessionally aghast, “I will 
go at once to her room.” 

“She is not in her room,” cried poor Sophy; “she is not any- 
where. I’ve hunted everywhere, high and low. She is gone, and, 
oh! her hat’s gone too.” 

“Was this her-—the hat, Sophy ?” asked Oswald, in a strange, 
hollow voice, and deadly pale. 

“Yes, yes,” said Sophy, with hope springing up in her eyes, 
“where did you find her? Where is she, after all?” 

It was no time to spare the hearts or respect the hopes of others 
when it was he that had to deal the blow who himself felt the 
stroke the most keenly. ‘ Where I found this? —on a furze- 
bush, over the cliff,’ Oswald groaned, “ and—-—” 

Dr. Hawker looked at uncle Atneas, who had collapsed, all 
bewildered. “If that has happened—if she woke too soon—if 
the worst has happened to her brain 7 

“Speak out, man!” uncle Afneas cried out, suddenly starting 
from his stupor. “You believe that—she—has gone out in a fit 
of fever-madness, and thrown herself from the cliff into the sea 
is that what you believe ?” 

“Pray, Mr. Fane, calm yourself—be a man! Perhaps——” 

** Moldwarp ahoy !” sung out uncle neas. “Get out the 
boat—and, Oswald —— 

But Oswald was already at the boat-house, and Sophy half way 
after him. So long as something, anything, could be done, though 
only to prove the worst to be the very worst, he would not realise 
the terrible fate that the Doctor’s words implied—a young girl 
sent mad by a summer sun, and self-slain in a fit of delirious 
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frenzy. But even while he hurried to the boat there came before 
his mind the only too clear picture of the piteh-dark midnight, 
the narrow path, the sheer cliff, the hungry tide, and the frenzied 
girl. He burst open the boat-house door. “The boat—at 
once!” he cried to Moldwarp, who stood within, staring out 
to sea. 

“ And that’s the very thing I’m looking round the offing for,” 
said Moldwarp. ‘Only half an hour ago I made her fast by the 
painter to that post—and I suppose it broke with rottedness, for 
anyhow ’tis broke, and off that blessed tub has gone off all alone 
with the ebb—you may see her pitching out there this minute, if 
you've got your eyes. “Iwas no fault of mine, sir—maybe 
she'll be picked up yet: but anyhow we must stay ashore for 
to-day.” 

Silver Moldwarp spoke so straightly, and with such abstinence 
from all superfluous details and flourishes, that: Oswald, much less 
uncle Atneas, who had now overtaken the others, would not, even 
under less all-absorbing conditions, have dreamed of doubting 
him. To connect the absence of the boat with the absence of 
Rosamond, or either with the convict, was a process which could 
not possibly occur to any man’s mind. Oswald could only feel 
faint with despair—uncle /Zneas was already grown older by ten 
years. Dr. Pritchard must be right. And then there was 
Sophy 

“I have killed her!” the poor child cried. “I fell asleep. 
I did not hear her go——” 

‘No, Sophy !” said Oswald, coming to his senses. ‘For God’s 
sake don’t get that into your mind—it was not you s 

Moldwarp, knowing nothing of what had happened, looked from 
one to the other. So he did not perceive that Sophy, her ruling 
passion intensified, or at least turned into instinct, by despair, or 
perhaps in the forlorn hope that any trifle might give light, had 
picked up from a dark corner a tattered old jacket from some hole 
in which fell a chisel and a cheap note-book, bound in frayed 
leather. With miserably passive face she placed the book and 
chisel in Oswald’s unnerved and passive fingers. But Moldwarp, 
his attention called by the movement, caught sight of the 
garment, though not of the note-book, made a pounce at the 
former as it lay on Sophy’s arm, and recovered it somewhat rudely. 

“ Begging your pardon, miss—but that’s my old coat,” said he. 

Oswalc, catching one last ray of Sophy’s struggling hope, 
glanced at the book, at the tool, first slightly, but then more 
sharply. And then he looked straight at Moldwarp, and openly 
held out chisel and book towards uncle A‘neas. 

“IT believe,” said he, firmly enough out. of his heavy and 
desperate heart, “that she was not mad—that her story was true. 
I believe it, because I believe that the man who stands there, 
being a lar by trade, has lied about the boat: that it was there 
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yesterday, and not there this morning. I believe Her story, 
because it is hers, and because it contradicts his lie. For his lie 
and her truth mean that the man out of Lowmoor is even now at 
sea. If this means Murder—lI will not give way, nor sit down 
and mourn—no, not for a single hour. If I never find Her, I will 
never rest till I find—Him.” 


None longer noticed Sophy, who had broken down into pas- 
sionate and remorseful tears. To the Doctor his words were 
those of one whom desperate grief and horror had turned into 
a madman. But little did Oswald, to whom flints were but flints, 
reckon on the effect of the chisel and note-book upon a 
collector’s soul. Uncle A®neas loved his niece dearly: I have said 
that the shock of her horrible fate had aged him by ten years. 
But his nieces had never, like the flints of Pix Knoll, grasped the 
foundations of his nature. He, also, saw in the note-book, among 
a score of like things, the working notes of the Phcenician Dial, 
precisely as it existed in his own mind; he also took note of the 
chisel—then, seeing the guilt-brazened face of the detected 
impostor who had been trading on his heart’s desire, he turned 
away, aged ten, nay twenty years more. What, after all, was the 
death of a girl? She had been spared this—she was better off 
than he. 

But Oswald, misreading him, placed his hand on the old man’s 
shoulder. “ Love is over,” said he, sternly. ‘ But, since hell has 
proved stronger than heaven—therefore vengeance remains.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Use Fortune for a slave, she'll baulk your will: 
Dare her as foe dares foe, she'll conquer still ; 
Deny her force, and swift her force shall fall— 
But he who trusteth blindly, gaineth all. 


“Miss Fanr,” said Lawrence Derwent, the convict, “I must 
most humbly apologise. But necessity knows no law.” 

So, in the gentlest of voices, he addressed the girl who was alone 
with him, far out at sea. He had rowed hard, the night Lad been 
dark, and the morning grey; and even now, though the hour of 
sunrise was long past, the nearer of the two steep shores of the sea 
looked but a bank of clouds—the farther was unseen. Rosamond 
—for it was she—could only imagine that she was herself one of 
those lost souls, whose doom, ever since she could remember, had 
hung over her like an awe. Or rather, she could only ‘eel this 
—imagination could not grasp the truth of a situation that defied 
the reach of dreams. Had she been but a year older in heart, she 
must have been prostrate with physical fear. But a soul suddenly 
whirled away out of life, as she seemed to herself to be, and into 
the region of doom, has nothing left to fear—the worst has come. 
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Only a few days ago alive, and happy, and at unbroken peace, and 
never dreaming of change, but as of something too infinitely 
dreadful to concern her and hers—now, alone with this man, who 
seemed something far else than man, and on the sea, which stood 
to her for the border-land of all outer mystery; it was enough 
to make her despair. It might have been natural to cast about 
for the chances of human help from human peril. But she had 
been driven to believe, in spite of herself, that he who had borne her 
off belonged to a world whose creatures are gifted, or cursed, with 
super-human powers—that he could read her thoughts, and com- 
mand nature herself to obey his will. Moreover, it might surely 
have been natural to be overwhelmed with desperate wonder, if 
wonder, however desperate, were not all too weak a word. But 
Rosamond had long learned to regard the whole outer world, with 
Lowmoor in it, from a point of belief that would not have regarded 
the adventures of Sindbad himself as wonderful, had she been told 
that they were true. For Rosamond’s fancy, at any rate, was as 
bold and uncompromising at fifteen years old as it had been at 
five. She had not yet learned to look upon the sunrise as not sur- 
passing all imaginable wonders, or upon the flights of the wildest 
dreams as approaching the wonder of the rising of the sun. 

She had given one startled scream, when her companion had 
lifted her into the boat before pushing off from the shore; but 
she had no hope that it could have been heard in the sleeping 
cottage, through the roar of the sea: or that, had it been heard 
through sleep, it would have suggested anythin but a sea-bird out 
fishing at an untimely hour. Since then, she had only remained 
passive—and, indeed, the bravest could have done no more. It 
was not that she felt herself at a desperate man’s mercy. Derwent 
was no mere man to her. 

‘‘] must apologise most humbly,” said he, again, resting on his 
by no means energetic oars, and wiping his brow. “I assure you 
I had to conquer myself, and, after a hard battle, to put you to 
all this—well, say trouble. And it pains meall the more—for you 
are a brave girl. Come, have you nothing to ask? Nothing to 
say ?” 

“What is to happen to me ?” 

“On my life, I could not have believed in a girl who would not 
have torn out at least one of my eyes. I assure you that I was 
prepared to pay one, as the lowest price I could expect to pay for 
liberty. You have been my guardian angel—all through. If I 
knew how to find speech for such dumb things as thanks—but I 
can’t do that. Nobody ever can. Only for this night work’ s sake 
I am your slave, for ever and a day.” 

It was not the first time that something in his voice, though 
certainly not in his words, had made the girl almost hate herself 
for feeling herself so much a slav e, or rather, for not being able to 
comprehend the confusion of fancy and faith, error and honour, 
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that had brought her here. If she could only be sure that, in 
helping this creature, she had been following the clear light of 
plain duty, and of her own free will, she might have dared the 
unknown worst.of her doom. It was too late for this assurance 
now, for all freedom of will had passed out of her hands. But 
her very helplessness inspired her to rebel. 

“Then,” said she, as if taking him at his word, “ put me ashore 
again, anywhere ; I will find my own way home, even from Furnace 
Point.” . 

“You ask me the one impossible thing. No, Miss Fane; that I 
cannot do. If I could have done that, I would not have carried 
you off; I did not bring you out to sea to put you on shore. Pray 
don’t look at me like that. On my honour, Miss Fane, I mean 
you no harm, no possibly avoidable harm. There, we can let the 
tide take care of us now. Ah, it’s a comfort to be able to drift 
again. Whether I’m to be henceforth gaol-bird or free-bird, luck 
inust decide it now. [ve done my all; the rest is a matter of 
heads and tails. Just think of it, Miss Fane, at this moment all 
the thousand chances that go to make an hour of the world’s 
life are being shaken over me, and will soon be thrown. I can’t 
even cog the dice, and yet something tells me that I shall win the 
game. Since I won eight thousand in one night, without a break 
in the luck, I never felt like this before. It’s true that I never 
before felt half so hungry, and, maybe, hunger helps a man to feel 
hopeful.” 

Rosamond’s had been but the poorest pretence of rebellion, after 
all. His apparently meaningless words, spoken like the common- 
places of a morning call, ceased to touch her ears. She could 
only crouch in the stern, dead to the fresh breeze that followed 
them, and blind to the sunlight that was now beginning to make 
a golden path for the boat upon the waves. The glory of yesterday 
was returning to the sky and the sea. But that same glory of 
light revealed something more. At first she sat, with her elbows 
on her knees, and her chin upon her hands, in a state of absolute 
blindness, only wondering if God knew what He was doing with 
her, and with Sophy, and with all at home. But, as the breeze 
blew fresher, and as the waves began to dance to its more lively 
tune, she saw the cliffs receding on either side, and, in front, a 
line of white that she knew, by instinct, to be the edge of the 
open sea. She felt herself turn pale and her heart sink. She 
was drifting out of the last sight of the world to the threshold of 

loom; nay, being danced thither, tothe music of sunlight and wind. 

‘How soon will it be,” she asked the wind, “before I die?” 
Despair was deeping into awe. 

“No man on earth knows that,” said Derwent, less lightly. 
‘‘ What makes you think death an inch nearer here than in the 
safest place on earth, which isa gaol? Listen to me, Miss Fane, 
and when you have listened, think of me as you please, but not 
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till then. Whatever has happened, we are in the same boat 
now—truly enough ; and, till we are out of it, for both our sakes 
we must be comrades and friends; are you listening ? ” 

“ T hear,” said Rosamond, answering him with her lips, but not 
with her eyes, which were alive only to the vanishing shores and 
the nearing line of foam. For she was as one who, in the midst 
of life and strength, is called upon to watch the parting of the 
shores of life and the nearing of the ocean of death, and yet is 
not allowed to leave behind a word of comfort or of farewell. 
She thought of Sophy, and of the uncle who had hitherto 
seemed of such small account in her life, and of Oswald, her 
old playfellow, from whom she had scarcely parted friends. How 
had she treasured so little the mere daisies that grew on Pix 
Knoll? She would never see them again—and in their place 
only the terrible smile of the sea. 

“ Think,” said Derwent, torturing with his voice the last hours 
in which she might make at least her thoughts her own; “ think 
of what is ten thousand times more horrible than the most 
hideous of deaths—the life of a man, young, strong, able, who 
knows how to think, and how to live, condemned to a prison cell 
until he is old! No, yow can’t think of it; only such a man 
himself can conceive what it means, nor then truly until he has 
tried. I have tried it: and, if I could, I would not dare tell you 
all it means. You needn’t know half to answer this—is there 
any imaginable thing a human being would not do to escape 
from hell? Having escaped, is there anything he would not do 
to remain free? Have I escaped—as some would say by miracle— 
to throw my last chance away for the sake of a child of whom I 
know nothing, scarcely so much as her name? When I said 
there is nothing I would not do for you if I could, I was ng 
thinking of impossible things. I would cut off my right hand, 
Miss Fane, because I am grateful, but I could not go back to 
Lowmoor, because, though I am grateful, I am a man.” 

“Yes,” said Rosamond, compelled to answer, “I can under- 
stand how a man would do anything to be free. But ”—she 
dared to look round once more, and, in the matter of daring all 
things for freedom, she was very far indeed from being gifted with 
a man’s soul; he saw her shudder, as she added, bitterly—“ what 
need had you of me?” 

_ “My dear young lady,” said Derwent, “you are rashly inquiring 
into the great mystery of creation. Why must the weak always 
suffer for the strong? Why, that some may live, must others 
die? I presume you would welcome my return to Lowmoor, in 
order that you might be at home again. If you wish to know what 
need I had of you—simply, I dared not leave you behind. I have 
learned not to trust you, Miss Fane. Your heart is as true as 
steel, and you have the honour of a man; but you have a 
woman’s tongue—you would betray me against your will: you 
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have done so already, ten to one. I tell you that I would have 
killed you, without scruple, if that had been the only way of 
silencing the only tongue that could tell the story of how I left 
the land, and what there was between your boat and me. The 
boat will be missed—perhaps it has been missed now: and your 
conscious silence would have put them on the track more surely 
than your open speech would have done. Leaving you on shore 
would have been the same as sending the bellman round. There 
is an Oswald, I remember-——and, as I said before, what one woman 
knows in the morning, at least one man knows in the afternoon. 
No—if I had strangled you I should have been less a fool than if 
I had left you on shore alive. That was one reason why; another 
was that your loss would throw people off my trail: they won't 
connect you with me, and your vanishing will put out of people’s 
minds the unprofitable search for one for whom nobody cares but 
the law—that’s reason number two. Another was that, if we 
fall in with the help I’m looking for, your presence will account 
for a good many things—that’s reason number three. Reason 
number four is—well, because carrying you off is cogging the dice, 
and getting the whip-hand of fortune, after all.” 

He paused, as if waiting for her to question him. But he had 
to take her silence for questioning. 

“ Yes,” he went on, “ it’s all matter of chance with me. But it’s 
different with you. I take you with me in the capacity of 
guardian angel, Miss Fane. With you on board, this boat, cockle 
shell as it is, will come to no harm; and, though we may reach 
starvation point, we shall not starve. I mean what I say—though 
it may sound as superstitious as faith always sounds to fools. Till 
he or she has lived his--or her—life out, nobody dies: else the 
ugiverse would be a sheer bungle from beginning to end. I may 
have lived my own life out, for aught I know. But yours has not 
begun. You have the health of a mountain nymph; you are 
brave: you are wise, in your own way: you are of the stuff of 
which nature makes heroes—your time is not come. As to my- 
self, it may be that your life’s work is to save mine; for it may be 
my life that has got to be lived out, after all. But, if not, so long 
as you are in this boat, the boat dares not sink, and therefore I 
cannot drown; you will not starve, which means that help will 
come to me in coming to you. If Heaven lets you suffer for my 
deeds, then Heaven is ruled by fiends. And, as Heaven can’t 
protect you without protecting me, or drown me without drowning 
you—you have reason number four: maybe the best and wisest 
of them all. Have you heard of the sword, the edge of which is 
the bridge to Mahomet’s Paradise ? The saints pass it—the sin- 
ners fall into the flames. This is the bridge to life and freedom. 
You must pass it—I cling to your skirts so tightly that you also 
must perish if I fall. Since you cannot be lost for my sake, I 
must be saved for yours.” 
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The picture called up by his words was certainly not likely 
to lessen any of the fear that awe had left her. Nor was his cata- 
logue of reasons, for all its frankness, of a nature to reassure any 
creature that found itself to be helplessly in this man’s hands, and 
held to be of use in them. A very real earnestness had been in- 
creasingly revealing itself through his habitual, perhaps partly 
affected, lightness and indifference of tone; whether his professed 
belief in her protection, as if innocence were magic, was honest or 
no, his other reasons for complicating his escape with the apparent 
encumbrance of a girl were sound enough, and argued deliberately 
an unscrupulous heart no less than a singularly ready brain. No 
doubt he had found plenty of time to lay out his plans in detail 
while imprisoned in what had once been Rosamond’s castle; but 
actual details seldom shape themselves so exactly in accordance 
with the best laid plans. Rosamond felt herself falling more and 
more helplessly into his grasp at every word. After all, the ser- 
pent, despite his fame, is a frank and honest creature, and the bird 
who comes to him has not, like the antelope of the lion, to complain 
of ambush and treachery. 

“Oh,” cried Rosamond’s heart to her, “if Oswald could see me 
now!” The cry found no voice, but her companion’s next words 
came as if in answer— 

“ Andif you want a last reason, it is,” said he, “that I, knowing 
what you are now, and what you will be, need you as no other 
man needs you, or will ever know how. I am staking more on 
this than liberty. Well: we shall know the end soon, now.” 

Truly it seems to Rosamond that they would indeed very soon 
know the end. What was his plan of saving himself in mid sea, 
and how far at her cost, were matters far too practical for her to 
gather. He was apparently drifting, and leaving everything to the 
caprice of the waves, which still, whether by the effect of a 
constant current, or of a still ebbing tide, carried the boat, though 
very slowly, still perceptibly farther from the lands. Small crafts 
were occasionally in sight, but Derwent appeared neither to seek 
nor to avoid them. For themselves, they were as unnoticeable as 
if they had been Moldwarp and Oswald—the hunters instead of 
the hunted. And with the passing of each sail, another hold upon 
life appeared to pass away; in truth, Resamond hardly knew 
whether she was dead or alive. 

Want of sleep and food were also telling, not the less because it 
was not thought of—at least by her, any more than was’ the 
passage of time, during which, since her companion’s last words, 
silence remained unbroken. 

** You had better pull your skirt over your head,” said he at last, 
“the sun is getting strong; though I can’t be sorry you lost 
your hat—that was a lucky chance on the whole, and promises 


well for the end. But it won’t be lucky if you get a sun- 
stroke 2 
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“ What does that matter ?” asked she, faintly. 

“Everything—to me; so do as you are told. And I think we 
may eat a mouthful, now, without being wasteful. Here is the 
loaf that we—-stole. After all, you have a right to your own bread, 
any way: and I will take my share as a gift, as I did before. 
Help may be long in coming, and we must eke out our supplies— 
but all the same, it’s time to break into them now. I wish there 
had been more time to lay in supplies. Break the loaf yourself, if 
you please—you have the cleaner hands.” 

Rosamond ate, forced by the now conscious hunger that pro- 
claimed her spirit to be not even as yet wholly subdued. Then, 
to escape from further speech, she turned away her face, affecting 
to sleep, and indeed hoping that she might sleep, so that, if the ap- 
proachinG ocean was to devour her, she might perish before waking. 
She prayed silently as she best could, but scarcely with full faith— 
for she had to pray for miracles. Derwent’s faith, in whatever 
it lay, must have been ten thousand times stronger than hers. He 
ate his bread slowly, as if to get all possible good out of its last 
crumb, and then giving himself up to complete inaction, sat 
stolidly with folded arms, as if he were a good Mussulman with 
the most supreme trust in destiny. Whatever he might be, even 
Rosamond could not but feel that there was something in his 
power of patience that, in a good sense, was more than human. 
She had found him capable of calculating and combining every 
chance, and at the same time of daring all things when there was 
anything to dare—and now she found him no less capable of the 
hardest thing of all: of doing nothing when there was nothing to 
be done. If she could only read one fragment of his mind as she 
believed him able to read, through and through, the whole of 
hers! Meanwhile, she could only credit him with some plan of 
action of which this absolute inaction was but a part, instead of its 
being the whole of his plan, and in truth the blind waiting upon 
fortune which it appeared to be. He had calculated the least 
impossible out of a thousand chances without one that was not 
desperate among them-—and that was all. It must have been true 
that he had faith—and he had said that it was in Her. 

She no longer watched the vanishing of the shore, or the 
nearing of the sea. Her heart had grown too faint and two dull 
for that, as well as her eyes. But at last the darkening of that 
long afternoon warned her that the night was at hand—the terror 
of darkness: the only new terror that remained. Death, if it 
were coming, had not even the mercy to come quickly. For the 
first time she buried her face in her hands, and moaned. 





* Sit still and steady, Miss Fane, for life’s sake!” cried Der- 
went. “I knew it—there was the one chance, your chance, and it 
has come. Only don’t speak—and for heaven’s sake, don’t stir!” 
Had Rosamond forthwith beheld an open miracle, she would 
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have thought it nothing strange. Indeed, the more it was of a 
miracle, the less strange it would have been. However, there was 
nothing strange to see—only her companion in peril hastily 
stripping from his body Silver Moldwarp’s ragged shirt and tying 
it flagwise to the end of an oar. It was a signal that there was 
still light enough to be seen over a good breadth of water: but to 
what, andto whom? Were they the hunters, with Oswald at their 
head, and had the hunted man givenin? Alas! his voice was far 
too full of hope, or rather of hope changed into joy. She dared not 
look round, to see what he had seen. Her heart beat violently 
with the dread that her flash of hope would die out all too soon. 

Nothing happened. Was nothing ever to happen—was it her 
doom to drift in this wise through an eternity of nights and days ? 
It was not as if she could call to mind a single sin that deserved 
the name. She tried to lift her eyes now, but failed—she was 
too weak even to see, and even the extemporised signal of 
distress, though but just over her head, was only visible through 
the mist that makes eyes blind. Even her perfect strength, worn 
out as she was both in body and mind, could no longer bear the 
strain, and the merest flash of hope was only enough, not to 
renew it, but to make it give way. She felt, rather than saw, 
that Derwent’s eyes were upon her, as if bidding her to become 
deaf and blind. Presently she saw nothing, not even the flag, and 
the last thing she heard was a dull rhythm as of phantom oars ; then 
followed a rush of waters, as she threw up her arms, and felt 
herself sinking into the depth of the sea. Yet even to the utmost 
depth the overmastering gaze of the demon who had usurped the 
rule of her life followed her. “Sophy!” she cried, faintly : 
“Oswald!” she tried to cry out, more faintly still. It was her 
last thought, that Oswald could not hear. 

Faint, however, as the cry was, it had been heard. And he who 
heard it smiled with a sort of triumph—for he knew that they 
were no phantoms who pulled the approaching oars. 

“¢ Anyhow—exit Oswald!” said he. I have seen a new thing 
under the sun: a girl who faints—at the right time.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


And if the Queen herself would give 
Her crown to buy from me 

My homely weeds, and bid me live 
As royally as she— 


Yet if she won, full well I ween, 
The things I lost thereby, 

She still would be the crowned Queen, 
The beggar still were I. 


It will have been gathered that the escape from Lowmoor of the man 
called Lawrence Derwent had not been wholly due to any extraor- 
dinary amount of what is commonly considered skill. He had been 
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marvellously favoured by fortune; but then on the other hand 
he had earned her favours by trusting her boldly. Every chance 
had been against him from first to last, and yet he had won every 
throw. No doubt he had shown wisdom in his first choice of a 
hiding place—that is to say, the very house where he was the 
least likely to be looked for: but then the houses are few which 
contain a room where a man may lie hid for whole days together, 
and a daughter of the house upon whom he might rely as upon 
Rosamond. And even with her he would not have been safe had 
it not been for a combination of chances that the best skilled of 
players could not have prepared. Uncle A¢neas, Sophy, Oswald 
Hargrave, Silver Moldwarp, nay, even such indirect agents of 
fortune as Mr. Pitcairn and the Doctor, had joined together to aid 
him, and, as if all this had not been enough, his reliance upon the 
guardianship of Rosamond’s presence had been justified. 

Even, as he had said. Rosamond’s fit of weakness had been 
marvellously well timed. When she came to herself, with what 
seemed to her an agonising death-struggle out of death, she for 
an instant had lost memory, and believed herself to be on land. 
But she soon realised that her terrible adventure had only entered 
upon a new and even more inexplicable phase. She was no longer 
in the boat indeed; but its light dance had been exchanged for a 
steady swiftness, soon to be accounted for by the swelling of 
canvas and the lapping of divided waves. She lay upon the deck 
of a schooner, near the wheel, and, while she opened her eyes, she 
heard a sharp order roughly shouted in a shrill foreign tongue. 
What had happened now? Only yesterday she had been at home, 
and more safely and surely there, anyone would think, than a 
prisoner in Lowmoor. This evening she was out at sea, among 
dark-skinned and bearded sailors, dressed in outlandish colours, 
and, to her eyes, like a crew of savages. She could never have 
dreamed it possible that she would live to look round for Derwent 
for some assurance of safety. Yet the face of one’s worst enemy 
may be the most welcome sight—and so it was then to her. At 
any rate, it was known. 

At that moment he, bare-headed, was talking fluently in that 
same foreign tongue with one who was presumably in authority. 
The latter was a heavily-built man, with a sallow skin, a bristling 
black beard over half his face, quick black eyes, and bushy hair, 
dressed in a blue cloth shirt open at the throat, and with a large 
knife hanging from his leather belt by a cord. Of their talk she 
could not of course comprehend a single word: she only noticed 
that while the sailor frequently shrugged his shoulders and 
scowled, Derwent maintained his fluent ease, and was as 
elaborately courteous as when he had first entered her castle from 
the heap of straw. Unscrupulous scoundrel Derwent might be; 
but, even in his beggar’s rags, with his cropped hair, and with the 
rough stubble with which three days had covered lip, cheeks, and 
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chin, he could not lose the air of a gentleman—or at least of 
‘ having been so, once upon a time. 

He was beside her so soon as her eyes opened, and in a moment 
she became the centre of a group whose curiosity appeared but 
little restrained by discipline. She tried to rise, but fell back 
feebly. Derwent spoke a few words to the skipper, if such he 
were, and then—and though not without more confusion than 
would have sufficed to clear a frigate’s deck for action—the space 
round her was left free, and a half negro, more than half naked, 
and grinning like an ape, lurched up with a tin pan of something 
steaming in his hand. 

“J told you,” said Derwent, more solemnly than she had 
thought him able to speak, “I told you that I was safe with 
you, and that, you were safe everywhere. The last chance—the 
chance I played for but hardly dared hoped for-—has come. I 
am a free man, thanks to you—free as air. You must take a 
little of this; whatever it’s made of it’s food, and you are half 
starved.” : 


“Where amI,now?” She could hardly hear her own whisper ; 
but he heard. 

“Don’t talk—eat. You see where you are. Don’t fear these 
fellows: I daresay they look rough enough to you, but you won’t 
be with them long. I’ve settled everything.” 

“I only want to know one thing,” said Rosamond, her eyes 
searching in vain for the land. “I only want to know if I am 
ever to see Sophy, ever to be home again.” 

“Hark!” said Derwent, as if he had not heard her question, 
“if I haven’t forgotten all my sea-craft, we’re in for a breeze, and 
as good a one as [I could choose with the whole compass before me. 
You must learn to wait, Miss Fane. Judge what the need of 
freedom means to me, when, for its sake, I must make you second 
to it, with all my gratitude, and though knowing all you feel. 
You must submit to be lost for a little while. Hearts of sisters 
and uncles don’t break, and they’ll hear you’re safe quite soon 
enough ; you shall write at once from wherever we land.” 

She could not help starting to her feet, her faintness had gone. 
“From wherever we land? From where?” 

“Have patience! By such luck as I never dared dream, we 
are on a foreign schooner, outward bound. Who we are, except 
that we are sea-waifs, worn out and starving, they neither know 
nor care. I shall work our passage, and they won’t find they’ve 
made a bad bargain. We are on board the Mercedes, of Sebastian, 
from Blaiseborough to——” 

“Where?” 

* Well, Miss Fane—with some sort of cargo—to the South seas. 
Spain has possessions, you know, in that part of the world: perhaps 
the Philippines, but I don’t exactly know yet, nor why she should 
have taken Blaiseborough in her course. However, so far as I can 
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judge she’s a sound craft, not overloaded, and the Basques are good 
sailors, and not a bad lot take them all round.” 

“To the South Seas!” 

“So IT hear. Tm afraid you'll have to rough it a little, perhaps 
a good deal; and for some reasons of course it’s unlucky that 
you're the only woman on board. But I’ve read you very wrongly 
if you’re not born to bea sailor, Miss Fane. It will be something 
to have made a voyage to the Philippines in a Spanish trader.” 

“As if I cared for that!” she cried, clasping her hands. 
“‘ Sophy, they will all think me dead, and I shall be at the other 
side of the world ; God knows where. God forgive you, what- 
ever you are. I shall not die, I suppose, and some day I shall be 
at home again; though Heaven knows when. No; I am not 
afraid of the sea, nor of these men, among whom you have brought 
me. What could happen to me more than this? Iam not afraid, 
not even of you!” 

“Nor need you,” said he, humbly. “And nothing else, so long 
as I am here.” 


In one important respect, at any rate, the man whose name 
Rosarnond knéw not even yet proved to be right; indescribably 
rough as were the quarters into which a delicately reared English 
girl had fallen, she was made to feel herself treated with kind- 
ness, at any rate with goodwill. Nor was this entirely a matter of 
course, as some who have been thrown by the sea upon the 
charity of such crews as that of the Mercedes can tell. It need 
not be said that nothing short of the profound sleep of exhaustion 
into which she fell before midnight could abate Rosamond’s 
terrible distress of mind; indeed, to attempt to picture it, save 
by unwritten thought, must be in vain. It was too great to miss 
any comfort, and yet not too great to notice that what could be 
done for her comfort, where her mere presence was an encum- 
brance, had been done. The Mercedes had certainly not been 
built to carry passengers ; she was by no means over clean, and the 
sailors themselves were sacrificed so far as possible to the mer- 
chandise, so that. they had but scant opportunity of making 
further sacrifice for others. Yet, in some manner, room was 
found or made. Too ignorant to fear what other women would 
have feared, too familiar with phantoms and wonders to fear them 
longer, too helpless and hopeless for the active thoughts that 
banish sleep, she did sleep in some corner that had been cleared 
for her below deck, and did not even dream. 

Only a few days ago, she had been as safe as any English 
girl may feel herself to be in the heart of home. There was 
no girl in England so little likely to find herself plunged into the 
midst of such an adventure as this was like to prove; but yester- 
day left safe on her own bed, now sailing before the wind fo 
the South Seas; believed dead, and vanished alive. And all this, 
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because a convict had broken gaol; as though Lowmoor and the 
cottage at Crossmarsh were, in anything but distance, nearer to 
one another than the poles ; or, absolutely nearer than wealth and 
the poverty that starves next door. Accident had, indeed, made 
her utterly dependent upon Derwent, even in the matter of 
language ; she had no way of knowing so much as the story he 
had manufactured to account for the presence of a young man and 
young woman in an open boat out at sea. In the concoction of 
such a story, he was the last man in the world who was likely to be 
found at a loss; and, indeed, for that matter, there were a hundred 
equally plausible and open to him. It will happen, now and then, 
that those who have set out for pleasure have lost their oars, or 
otherwise broken down, and found themselves unable to make for 
home again. Or, again, the story of a love-flight, well told, com- 
mends itself at once to Southern ears, especially if the heroine be 
sufficiently young and fair. Or, even the bold confession of a 
desperate crime, and a flight for life, may, to such a crew as that 
of the Mercedes seemed, enlist the deepest sympathies of all. 
How things might have gone, with the pilot from Blaiseborough 
still on board, is not so easy to say; but even in this matter, the 
chance of which had, happily for his complete confidence in 
Rosamond’s star, failed to occur to him, Derwent had _ been 
befriended by fortune. A man so amazingly befriended had the 
right to trust his own star for evermore; and, if he had failed to 
find a fitting story, must have proved himself no better than a 
fool. But, beyond this, he could prove his ability to be that prize 
of prizes, a man who will do two men’s work for the pay of none. 
Nor was Rosamond herself one of those waifs who are supposed 
to bring a ship the ill luck of the prophet Jonah, unless, indeed, 
the fine weather should chance to fall foul. 

But all these things were beyond her knowing or guessing. She 
could only return upon deck when she awoke, at last, to fold her 
hands, and look blankly round the unbroken horizon of the open sea. 
One of the crew, passing her about his work, said something to 
her in his unknown tongue, and, with a friendly smile, that might 
pass for a good morning, in place of the general scowl that 
seemed to be part and parcel of the cargo of the Mercedes ; but 
the smile was as useless as the words. Every sailor on board might 
be her zealous friend, if he could know her story; but her story 
was not one that could be told by signs. She did not see Derwent. 
It was a relief; and yet the absence of her enemy made her feel 
yet more without a friend. 

That day, and for the next, and for the next, until the days 
grew past counting, the fine weather and the favouring breeze 
held on. It was a golden year; and the year’s monotony of 
colour was reflected by the life of Rosamond on board her prison. 
The most passionate lover of the sea would have found the voyage 
dull, and Rosamond was assuredly in no mood to give her interest 
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in the thousand daily things that should have fed her fancy with 
fresh interest all day long. Yetit was impossible that any human 
mind could pass through such a period of suspense and solitude 
without either losing its balance, and going mad, once for all, or 
else adapting itself, in some measure to the most maddening con- 
dition; so it was well for Rosamond that she was young. After 
all, every day, though it carried her farther away from Crossmarsh, 
in point of distance, carried her nearer in point of time. At any 
rate, in a strange country, she would be able to throw off the 
tyranny from which she could not escape, while at sea, without 
wings ; and, meanwhile, until the need for action came, she was 
safe from having to put herself face to face with the question of 
how she should return. 

Were it seen through the eyes of the Spanish skipper, or, 
perhaps, through those of Lawrence Derwent, the voyage of the 
Mercedes would, no doubt, be a history itself, and not a page well- 
nigh as blank as was the sea itself, for the greater part of the 
ena. But few, or rather none, would care to read the journal 
of a voyage in a slaver kept by a slave, at least, beyond the first 
page. By the time that custom had dulled her first despair, it 
had also dulled her senses to the mere discomfoits of such a 
voyage ; and, it was surely something, even though it seemed 
shameful to regard such lesser evils, that she had been carried off 
without a change of clothes, that all the conditions of her life were 
not only hard and rough but repulsive, and that even such kindness 
as she received was rough and outlandish to the last extreme. She 
had to accustom herself to strange food strangely prepared and 
uncleanly served, and to strange sounds that she could not under- 
stand. Her whole communication with some fragment of the 
outer world as the Mercedes contained was only obtained through 
the man who had brought her here, and who might tell her just 
as much or as little as he pleased. Seen through Rosamond’s 
eyes, a sailing voyage half round the world was a blank, or rather, 
Such a voyage as some of us have made in a.dream hetis een two 
dreams. Climate followed climate ; ; sail after sail came into sight 
and disappeared, latitude after latitude was passed, but the days 
remained the same, as undistinguishable as shroud from shroud by 
a landswoman’s eyes. And yet there were times when the un- 
certainty of strange shores made her almost dread to think of the 
day when the Mercedes would at last cast anchor, and when, 
without even an enemy’s aid, she would have to find her way 
back home alone; and how that was to be done was a prospect 
as blank as the sea. 


One day—in what month or even in what season of the year 
she knew not, for she had lost count of time at the outset, and 
left it to Derwent to guess at the questions that she never put to 
him—Derwent being idle for the moment, or in a mood for talk, 
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came to where she was standing, and leant beside her over the low 
stern. Though, during so dull a fair-weather voyage, his idle 
hours must have been many, he had not often made use of them 
in this way, but on the whole, except when there was occasion, 
had shown his gratitude by avoiding her; sometimes two days 
would pass together without his making an opportunity for speak- 
ing to her. 

“We ought to be near an end of our voyage by now,” said he, 
“if this wonderful wind but half holds. Do you know why it is 
that they have treated you as nearly like a princess as this vile 
old hulk will allow? It’s because you’ve brought them a passage 
the like of which the best and fastest craft doesn’t make once in 
a lifetime. That’s their notion—that you're a sort of sea-angel 
that the Mercedes had the luck to find; and upon my soul [ 
believe it’s true. You are a mystery to them, but the wind 
vouches for you. If you had picked up any of their language, 
you would have heard the wildest things said of you—and yet 
none so very wild. There’s a Basque fellow’ here who’s going to 
give a silver heart to Saint Rosamunda. I tell him there’s none 
in the calendar, but he says he knows better ; and, after all, what 
should a heretic like me know of such things?” 

This was speaking in yet anew vein. With nothing to answer, 
she turned her face to a distant cloud, the only dark spot visible 
on earth or in heaven, as being the thing that was farthest away 
from him, and perhaps the thing that was nearest to home of all 
that she could see. 

‘‘Miss Fane,” said he, more gravely, “ there is at least cne 
thing I must talk to you about before this voyage ends. You do 
not know all you have done in saving me from that English gaol. 
If you did know, you would think all that you have gone through 
a cheap price to have paid—or at any rate well worth the paying. 
I have been obliged to make you pay it against your well—to rob 
you of it, as it were ; but you would be glad, if I know you, and if 
you knew all. The work is done. We shall soon be at anchor 
now, and I shall be beyond the reach of friend or foe. The man 
that I have been will have died—so utterly that I will not even 
tell you hisname. [I shall be a new man withanew name. Miss 
Fane, hate the dead man as much as you will, since you cannot 
know all; but, for God’s sake, don’t hate the new.” 

There was such real earnestness in his speech that, for the first 
time she could not help feeling that what the man was now saying 
was simple and true. 

“TI have not blamed you for doing the best you could for your- 
self,” said she. “As you said to me, long ago, what were I or 
mine to you? And what should they be?” 

“ They should be everything—and theyare. ButIam not free till 
we are ashore. It. will be my duty to guard you then; not against 
my will, as you have saved me, but with all my heart and soul.”’ 
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“You will send me—home ?” 

“Tam coming to that matter, Miss Fane. What are they think- 
ing at Crossmarsh? That.you are dead, drowned, or lost over the 
cliffs. They will have given up the search by now, and time has 
turned you into a memory. I tell you there is no power on earth 
that can henceforth, by searching, find me or you. You are dead 
and soam I. Youhave a sister, I believe ?——” 

*¢ And you have broken her heart.” 

“ Indeed, I have done nothing of the kind. Why, she can’t 
have grown a heart at her age; and if she has, it will mend. Miss 
Fane, it is your duty not to throw away ona country parish a life 
such as yours was made tobe. Recognise the road that has opened 
for you through me—the read that will lead you to those high 
places for which you are made. I have watched you from hour 
to hour every day, and have learned to know you through and 
through. You believe yourself to be in the apathy of despair. 
You are nothing of the kind. You will find yourself a woman by 
the time you land; you have not once lost courage, nor broken 
down under what would have killed nine girls out of ten—but what 
am Isaying? It all comes to this—I have escaped from gaol, and 
you from a home that was worse than a gaol for such as you. 
You no more dare go back againthan I. You are free. Youdare 
not throw your freedom away.” 

‘“T do not understand—not one word!” said Rosamond, startled 
at last, by his growing earnestness, into listening as she had never 
listened before. “As if I am not breaking my own heart over 
Sophy—as if it were not like dying every minute till I see them 
all again ! ” 

“So you think—now. But how will you think when you have 
grown old in some Crossmarsh or other, and think how you once 
had the chance given you of living your life, with which Heaven 
trusted you, and how you let it go. Chances like this are inspira- 
tions; they are commands, and they never come again. Every 
creature has its one grand chance, and this is yours. Do you 
suppose it is for nothing that this has come to you, ‘before you have 
lost a year? I will tell you my whole story, and when you know 
that you shall decide whether you and I together are not made to 
do with the world what we will.” 

Her spirit, so long deadened into an unnatural sleep, was touched 
into waking life, and there flashed across her mind an old engrav- 
ing she had once seen of the Temptation on the Pinnacle of the 
Temple. Who was this man whocould make himself invisible at 
will, and was now, in so many plain words, offering her the king- 
doms of the earth and the glory of them in exchange for her 
home. 

Again she looked towards the black spot of cloud in the distance, 
but not in such a manner as to see that while she had been listen- 
ing it had grown till nearly half the sky was clouded astern. 
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“1 cannot— I will not understand !” she exclaimed, again. “If 
I were a queen—-like what these men think I am—I would sooner 
never reach the shore alive, than understand one word.” 

‘You mean you would call upastorm? As if anything you 
could do would change what is to be! You were glued to Cross- 
marsh like a limpet to a rock—and here you are in the Pacific ; 
and the same power which has forced you so far will force you to 
the end, you may be sure. If you are to be a queen, a queen you 
will be. Miss Fane—you cannot go home!” 

* Cannot !” she said, aghast—-for what, after all, had her will yet 
been able to prove against this man’s power? ‘ Do you mean that 
I shall die?” For surely no power less strong than death had the 
right to deny her all that life meant to her, or could ever mean. 

“‘T mean—— But, good God! what is this ?” he cried, suddenly 
starting from her, and looking round in dismay. For suddenly, 
as if she who had appealed to the elements to aid her had been 
taken at her word, the darkness of the sky had overtaken them and 
the fresh breeze was lost in a thunder of wind. “ Below at once 
with you, Rosamond—Miss Fane!” cried Derwent, raising her as 
best he could, for both had been thrown over, and had rolled half 
across the deck, as the Mercedes was sent well-nigh flat upon the 
waves with the blow of the wind. 

Counting over a thousand chances, so as not to miss the least of 
them, he had yet forgotten to include in his reckoning a tropical 
storm. There was nothing that thousands have not encountered 
in the sudden fury that suddenly, one may say in a moment, macd- 
dened the whole air without warning or seeming cause. It is true 
that while Derwent had been endeavouring to whisper the teach- 
ings of the serpent into Rosamond’s ears, the Spanish skipper’s 
eyes had been less idle, and that some good minutes before the 
outbreak had sufficed to take in every inch of sail. But, for the 
rest, the Mercedes was at the mercy of the hurricane, as it lashed 
and tore the sea into a madness to rival its own. The wind itself 
seemed black, and to be the cause of the heavy darkness that 
thickened around. It was no British crew; and shouts, oaths, 
and yells battled with the wind—prayers, also, which some of the 
sailors of the Mercedes seemed to hold more efficacious than praying 
with the strength of their hands. It is true that to keep his legs 
was as much as the most active could do; and Derwent did not 
repeat his perfectly impracticable order to Rosamond to take refuge 
below. The world had become a chaos of darkness and wind. 

A sailor could doubtless give a better account. To Rosamond, 
it was chavs indeed—but yet, with this supreme peril, her fears, 
her constant companions, were swept away as if they had never 
been born. The sight of the hand of God cast out all the fear of 
man. She could pray now, faithfully and without shame ; for she 
seemed to see and feel the presence to which she prayed. “ Sophy 
thinks me dead—let her think twice!” thought she. 
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Suddenly, in the midst of it all, she heard a crash as if the ship 
were breaking ; then the Mercedes fell over, and, when she recovered 
herself, lay like a log that the waves themselves could no longer 
move. 

“ Miss Fane!” shouted Derwent, above the yells of the skipper 
and the crew, “you can be brave—show it now, by not moving 
foot or hand.” 

The Mercedes had become unnaturally steady; but also lay 
unnaturally low in the waves, which were breaking over her bows 
as she pitched forward heavily, as if with the intention of plunging 
below. Taking advantage of her log-like state, Derwent made his 
way to where the crew were gathered in confusion. Rosamond, 
seeing the group, as if it were of shadows through the black wind, 
heard for some minutes the sounds of a noisy consultation, which, 
after awhile, ended in silence, Derwent’s voice being the last that 
was heard. Then, looking beyond the group, she seemed to be 
conscious of a yet larger and darker shadow looming full in the 
course of the Mercedes, and out of ,the direction of the pursuing 
clouds. How long the storm had lasted, she could not tell; but, 
though no sailor, she knew it had been long enough to drive the 
schooner out of her path before leaving her with a shifted cargo 
and broken down. 

In another minute Derwent was again by her side. ‘ Do what 
I tell you,” said he, “ without a word. There is real danger—you 
are one who is best told—the confounded cargo is rolling, and 
there’s no sort of doubt has knocked its way through the hold; and 
nothing can be done in such a sea, and we pitching in the dark 
dead towards a lee shore, that may be anywhere in the world for 
all these imbeciles can tell.” 

“Is it a wreck ?” asked Rosamond, in a voice more quiet than 
his own. 

““We may go to pieces any moment. And J have brought you 
—but I’m not going to trouble you now. We shall get what we 
deserve, no doubt, at last—I and you. But there’s one chance yet. 
Come! Yes; for the sake of all you hope to see again, you must 





The chance appeared to be that, with a shore in sight and reach, 
the boats carried by the Mer cedes might save her crew before the 
waves rolled over and through her ; for that she was sinking bodily 
there was no doubt at all, literally beaten to pieces by the loosened 
cargo, whatever it was, and the tornado’s fury. Derwent brought 
her, not without difficulty, into the midst of the desperate crew, 
who now regarded their former guardian angel with threatening 
gestures and evil eyes. She had but mocked them with fair 
breezes the more surely to destroy them with a storm—this witch 
who had come among them straight from the sea. 

But she understood the full meaning neither of their gestures, 
nor of their words. She only knew what the whirl of the next 
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instants left her the sense to feel and see. The boat was speedily 
on the waves that now came nearly deck high, and was held by a 
single rope to prevent her, till she was filled and could be cast off, 
from being carried away. 

“The lady first!” cried Derwent; and she found herself, she 
knew not how, thrust into the boat that seemed to strain at the 
rope for freedom. She clambered as best she could over the 
thwarts, to make all the room she could, but none followed her. 
What was being done? Some desperate quarrel seemed to be 
raging on board, even at that awful time. Where was Derwent? 
He, surely, did not mean to drown. Suddenly she felt the rope 
strain, while the clamour on board grew fiercer than ever. It was 
as if none would enter the boat, which the presence of the storm- 
witch had doomed. Then she heard a heavy splash, as if some 
part of the ship had given way: and then all became as silent as 
the grave. What did it all mean, she cried out ?—but only the 
wind answered her. 

It was horrible. She cried out again; but her cry was silenced 
by a shock of the boat against the side of the Mercedes. A great 
wave heaved up between them; she could feel the cable strain to 
its utmost-—and then, like a sea-bird set free, the boat gave an 
upward leap, and bounded forward, through the black air and over 
the black water, as if it were a living thing, bearing her on— 
Heaven knew whither !—and, at last, utterly alone. 


What followed must surely have been a dream—only that 
dreams are ten thousand times less strange. 

She was lying on a beach of white sand, too weak to move, and 
with the sensation of a horrible aching in all her limbs. She still 
heard the beat of the sea, but the wind was dead, and the sky was 
heavenly blue. <A fragrance more soft and mystical than that of 
the sea filled the air, and trees of a strange growth, such as she 
had seen in books of travels, climbed half-way up a cliff at the 
further end of the bay. And she was being stared at, as though 
they were made of eyes, by a boy and a girl, of perhaps some eight 
years old, as beautiful as Cupid and Psyche, as brown as coffee 
berries, and as naked as they had been born. 


She tried to speak ; but, so soon as they saw her eyes, they took 
to their heels. 


END OF BOOK I. 
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AN ANSWER TO “A PLEA FOR VEGETARIANISM. ° 





THE number of Time for February, 1883, contains a paper, 
headed “A Plea for Vegetarianism,” by H.S.S., who prefaces 
his essay by the confession that “1 am a vegetarian, and 
that I mean to say all the good I can of the principles of 
vegetarianism.” Having read the essay, one is rather surprised, 
if he has said all that there is to be said in favour of his views, 
that the writer has not fully adopted the proverbial course of an 
advocate with a bad case, and abused the witnesses on the other 
side. The physiological and, to a scientific mind, the one and 
unanswerable argument against a pure and simple vegetarian 
diet for human things is, that the human organs are not adapted 
for it. All analogy and comparative anatomy show distinctly that 
the human teeth, stomach, intestines, gastric juices, &c., are con- 
structed with a view to the digestion of flesh and not of vege- 
tables only. Man is generally regarded and spoken of as the 
most perfect object of creation; but if the adaptation of means 
to an end is to be taken asa test of perfection, and if the vege- 
tarian theory holds good, man must be placed very low indeed in 
the scale of creation ; for those who know most of the subject will 
be strongest in their views, that a Polyp is far better fitted by 
construction for its natural mode of existence and sustenance than 
human beings are for a purely vegetable diet. Iam afraid, how- 
ever, it would be as hopeless to expect a prize ox at the Smith- 
field show to enjoy a dinner of stewed beefsteak, as to anticipate 
that the foregoing argument will affect the opinion of H. 38.5%. 
and his co-vegetarians. Quitting, therefore, scientific argument, 
and dealing with the matter not so much as an anti-vegetarian 
as simply from the point of view of an unscientific meat eater, 
the arguments of H. 8. S. do not “hold water.” 

If the professed vegetarians find they can live without eating 
meat, they are perfectly at liberty to do so, without, so far as I 
am concerned, entailing upon themselves any stronger epithets 
than crotcheteers, a description for which H.§. 8. appears quite 
prepared. Dr. Abernethy shares with Dean Swift, Dean Ramsey 
and Joe Miller the putative paternity of a great many of the 
most familiar anecdotes. It is related of the skilful but 
decidedly eccentric surgeon that in the course of an interview 
with a patient, he asked the patient “ Why (the something strong) 
do you drink wine?” “ Because it suits my constitution and 
does me good,” said the patient. ‘ You are a liar!” said the 
doctor; “ you take it because you like it.” Without being so 
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uncourteous as to apply the foregoing story to H. 8. 8. and his 
co-vegetarians, | am quite prepared to accept it as applying 
to myself, and to admit, without going into any question of the 
suitability or necessity to my constitution of meat as an article 
of diet, that I take it because I like it, and that such being the 
case, I consider myself quite justified in doing so, with reference 
to the matter of justification, unless the advocates of vege- 
tarianism are prepared to draw a distinction between taking 
the life of an animal for food and taking that of a fish, which 
seems hardly conceivable. I cannot imagine how a professing 
Christian can possibly require any further justification than the 
example of our Divine Master, who exerted His supernatural 
powers to procure a cargo of fish for His disciples, and who also 
prepared, or caused to be prepared for them, a meal of broiled fish. 
The point of the argument of H. 8. 8. appears to be that it is not 
excusable to take life merely for the sake of providing food. 
How can he, if he is a Christian, get over the authority quoted ? 
It was certainly not a case of necessity, for the same power that 
provided the draught of fishes or the meal of broiled fish, could 
with equal facility have provided the most sumptuous of vege- 
tarian banquets. To many of the readers of Time, whose family 
circles comprise more mouths to feed than there are hundreds of 
pounds a year of income to support them, the economic 
arguments in H. 8. 8’s paper will, at first sight, appear the most 
cogent he brings forward. Few housekeepers, I take it, have 
not at one time or another heaved a sigh over the ever increasing 
weekly bill for meat, and wished most cordially that that im- 
portant item could be eliminated from the cost of housekeeping. 
A little consideration will, however, show that the force of the eco- 


nomic argument entirely fails, unless the vegetarians are prepared: 


to carry their objection to taking animal life much further than 
procuring of food: granting for a moment, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the vegetarian’s objection to the slaughter of animals 
for food holds good, what is to be said to the various products 
of hides, horns, bones, wool, animal manure, hair, &c., a very 


large portion of which is, I take it, procured from the offal of 


animals now slaughtered primarily for the purpose of food? If it 
is legitimate to rear and kill animals with a view to obtaining 
leather boots, harness, clothing, manure, mortar for building, &c., 
but not to eat the portions of the animals so slaughtered which 
are suitable for food, the cost of rearing the animals would have 
to be found by the product exclusive of what is now used as food, 
and there really would be no saving whatever; but, on the 
contrary, the vast quantity of food wasted would have to be 


provided from other sources, so actually increasing the cost of 


living. 
From an esthetic point of view, adopting the expression made 
use of by H. 8. S.—the interior of a slaughter house in full work 
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is not a pleasant subject for contemplation. Neither isthe process 
of preparing flax, as will have been painfully apparent to anyone 
who has had the misfortune to reside within smelling distance of 
flax works. A field of standing grass, or flower-spangled grass, 
ready for cutting, has, from the earliest days of poetry, been a 
favourite theme for the poetic muse. But a walk over a freshly 
manured field (and I take it manuring is as necessary to the pro- 
curing of food for the vegetarian as slaughtering to that of the 
meat eater) will be found by most people to be as de-appetising as 
sniffing a faint lily, though perhaps hardly so esthetic. A Sonnet 
to my Lady’s Eyebrows, written on delicately-tinted, double-milled, 
superfine paper may be esthetic, but hardly so the bale of bags, 
or the components of the dye from which the delicately-tinted 
paper originated. The most inveterate gourmand who ever at- 
tended a Lord Mayor’s feast would hardly bring forward the 
journeymen butchers as a body typical of high-minded, refined, 
polished Englishmen ; but I really cannot see that, as a body, they 
are necessarily to be regarded as a more debased class than the 
Irish tenants who won’t pay their rent, and therefore shoot the 
landlords who ask for their money, or beat to death any of their 
neighbours who may be imbued with the principles of common 
honesty. Nor can I think the butchers very much worse than a 
north-country miner who half kills his wife, by kicking her about 
the head with hob-nailed boots, because she has given him roast veal 
for dinner two Sundays running, or bestowed the last half-pint of 
milk on the baby instead of the “ bull pup.” 

With regard tothe animals themselves, it cannot be disputed that, 
by placing an animal in circumstances most suitable to its natural 
mode of life, keeping it in perfect health, and supplying it with an 
ample quantity of suitable food, man confers upon it the greatest 
amount of happiness of which it is capable ; and this is just what 
the meat producer is bound, in his own interest, to do; an un- 
healthy animal is to him comparatively valueless; so that, unless 
he succeeds in keeping his flock or herd healthy (which, I take it, 
so far as the animals are concerned, is synonymous with happiness 
and the enjoyment of life), he fails in his object, which is to make 
money. With reference to the greatest amount of happiness of 
which animal life is capable, there is something to be said for and 
against the usual treatment of male animals not required for 
breeding purposes ; but this hardly affects the argument as to the 
propriety of killing animals for food. A strict vegetarian, who 
abstains from milk and its products, has one humanitarian argu- 
ment in his favour, which can only be met by non-vegetarians by 
a plea of necessity to keep up the supply of milk, and that is the 
unnatural treatment of calves, which are taken away from their 
mothers almost as soon as born. But, after all, these are only 
treated in the same way as a very large number of children ; and 
of the children so treated a very large proportion are those 
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generally regarded as born with silver spoons in their mouths. 
Further, I think the cow has just cause of complaint against us, 
for, having suffered all the discomforts of maternity, she is at once 
deprived of all its pleasures. 

Finally, with regard to the method of slaughtering animals, 
every human being worthy of the name of a man must be most 
anxious that in ministering to his wants and pleasures, the least 
possible amount of pain shall be caused to the lower animals he 
uses, and will welcome most heartily any suggestion from friend or 
opponent which may conduce to that end. If the vegetarians will 
direct their efforts in this direction they will be doing good work 
to humanity, and any success on their part will earn for them the 
thanks of the community. So far, however, as they are engaging 
in a crusade against j/lesh- -eating generally, I am afraid they 
must reconcile themselves to be classed by a great majority of 
their fellow creatures with anti-vivisectionists, anti-vaccinationists 
rabid “ total abstainers,” and other well-meaning crotcheteers, who, 
if they would carry their views into practice thoroughly, would 
inflict incalculable evil upon humanity at large, but who, by their 
exertions as a small minority, do much good, by keeping before 
the majority the abuses to which, like all human systems, the cus- 
toms to which the enthusiast’s objects are liable, and causing those 
abuses to be remedied. 


J. W. POWER. 
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IN THE ROUGH WIND. 


BLow on, rough wind, and what care I ? 
Blow, wild wind, blow on for ever! 
Make the bowed tree-tops wail and sigh, 
Drive the black cloud-rack scudding by, 
And toss the birds in the tossing sky ; 
For he returns to me, never, never ! 


Scatter the torn leaves at my feet, 
Blow, wild wind, blow on for ever ! 
For peaceful hearts calm skies are meet, 

To mine this turmoil is more sweet. 
Beat on my head, rude tempest, beat, 
Since he returns to me, never, never! 


And calm was sweet but yesterday. 
Now, wild wind, blow on for ever! 
But yesterday ’twas sweet to stray 
Trystwards, along this moorland way, 
To meet—I thought not then to say, 
To meet in love, in wrath to sever. 


The fault was mine, I own it all ; 
Blow, wild wind, blow on for ever! 
Out on the cruel words! let fall 
In haste, that turn love’s sweet to gall; 
Uttered so soon; but whose recall 
Lies in the desolate, hopeless “ never ! ” 


Out on folly, and welaway! 
Blow, wild wind, blow on for ever! 
In pride and wantonness of sway 
Why must a maid with her jewel play ? 
The pearl of lovers, but yesterday, 
Was mine—to be mine again, never, never! 


To-day I walk the moor alone. 
Blow, wild wind, blow on for ever! 
Like the torn leaves in ruin strown, 
Are the sweet hopes that were mine own ; 
In the wild wind I make my moan, 
For that which comes again, never, never ! 


F. SCARLETT POTTER. 
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PassING in at the Straits of Malacca, and sailing eastward, the 
varied and beautiful scenery which strikes the eye on all sides 

may be likened to a perpetually-shifting panorama, each scene 

being grander and more magnificent than can be seen anywhere 
else in the world. Here you notice numberless islets, some level, 

and others pyramidal, floating like so many green oases upon the 
waters; there you appear to be skimming past the coasts of large 

continents or islands. Again, as you advance in the direction of 
the rising sun, you behold a succession of verdant plains or 
savannahs, which suddenly give place to bolder views, which bear 
a great resemblance to Alpine regions, and are crowded with 
brilliant vegetation to the very summits, which often reach such a 
height as to seem lost in the clouds. In some places the sea 
becomes as narrow as a river, and the eye is arrested by the 
coral reefs, which here intersect the islands, studded by leafy 
isles, sheltered by mountains, overhung by cliffs and precipices, 
and coloured with a variety of gorgeous hues by the superb 
reflection of the shores. Elsewhere, the waters unfold themselves 
into expanses, kissed by the sun, so large that for whole days you 
may be out of sight ‘of land, though one is kept aware of its 
probable vicinity by the swift flight of birds, or the appearance of 
small prahus, which are of too frail structure to bear the buffets of 
the surges of the mighty ocean. The reflection which springs to 
one’s mind is that you are passing over the ruins of a submerged 
continent, destroyed by an opposite element to the well known 
Italian cities, the pinnacles only of which are visible above the 
water. At other times you are inclined to imagine that a portion 
of the earth’s crust has been upheaved by volcanic action, and is 
preparing to prolong indefinitely the southern borders of Asia, 
already too vast to be looked upon as one division of the globe. 
But whatever bias your geological meditations may take, you 
cannot avoid regarding with intense interest the ever-changing 
aspect of the groups all round you, peopled by vast masses of 
human beings, in very different stages of civilisation. Here you 
note fleets of prahus, laden with merchandise procured from 
Europe, steering their way, helped by oars and sails, towards 
the Aroo Islands, and the shores of New Guinea; there you see 
other fleets of similar embarkation, but steering towards 
Macassar, Labuan, Sarawak, or Singapore, loaded with the rich 
articles of commerce, which are procured among the islands on 
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the eastern verge of the Indian Archipelago. You cannot fail to 
be deeply interested in these unsophisticated, but bold and 
active agents of civilisation. The impulse which moves them to. 
undertake such voyages, and fraught with peril as they are, is 
undoubtedly the love of gain; their mental horizon is natural] 
bounded by consideration for their own welfare, and that of their 
families ; they are not under the guidance of any enlarged philo- 
sophy; they do not contemplate any comprehensive or lastin 
results; speculation on the golden awards of fame find no place 
in their minds, or no second life is lived in the grateful emotions 
of remote ages, who have received benefit from their patriotism 
or love of enterprise. But they nevertheless faithfully accom- 
plish the duties of civilisation’s first apostles—making a link 
between innumerable groups of islands by the chain of com- 
merce, whose golden touch everywhere arouses men to industry, 
and incites those who are naturally lethargic to efforts, which 
result in serving their neighbour and benefitting themselves. 

Three nationalities who inhabit the Indian Archipelago— 
namely, the Malays, Dyaks, and Arabs—and who mainly subsist 
by levying war on industry, are nevertheless themselves in- 
dustrious at intervals. Choosing a suitable site, I have heard 
that in Borneo they build themselves neat and capacious villages, 
of which, because they are extremely singular, it may be in- 
teresting to give a brief description. As usual in all prolific 
countries like Borneo, situated near the equator, the trees attain 
an immense bulk and height, and grow close together in the 
primeval forest. The natives, displaying a taste and originality 
of conception, first suggested by the nature of the climate, 
ascend these mighty denizens of the jungle, and cutting the top 
and projecting branches at a height averaging from forty to fifty 
feet from the ground, barking them to stop their growth, convert 
them into so many pillars. On the summit of these they lay the 
foundations of their future village, which thus, even in the most 
marshy situation is airy, cool, and healthy. The habitations are 
made of timber and light cane-work, which are fashioned with 
republican simplicity, of an equal height and dimensions. Tra- 
versing their whole length runs a broad balcony or verandah, 
with low lattice work in front, to protect the children from the 
perils of tumbling over. Frequently this gallery surrounds the 
whole village, and commands prospects over the river and 
country. 

Partiality for gardens has been introduced by the Chinese into 
Sumatra and other parts of the Indian Archipelago; these people, 
rough and sensual in many other respects, are in a great degree 
poetical in their fondness for horticulture. Doubtless Europeans, 
adhering to their own theories in everything, would detect a great 
deal to find fault with in these Eastern paradises. But with their 
spruce beds, their alleys carefully laid out, their plants, tlowers, 
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and withal luxuriant vegetation, they must still offer an extremely 
pleasant feature to the imagination. Close at hand also are to be 
seen the cocoa-nut groves with their cleared stems and crown of 
clustering fruit, with long pendant leaves waving languidly in the 
wind. Every fact connected with the Straits of Malacca and the 
islands situated further east that has been brought under the 
notice of Europeans goes to show both their wealth and importance. 
When a navigator lands on a desert island, he can form an idea of 
the quality of the soil from the characteristics and abundance, or 
otherwise, of the timber it produces. But, on the other hand, when 
- an island is inhabited, a different form of judgment is necessary, 
and a favourable conclusion or otherwise is gained from the number, 
wealth, and affluence of the population. We may here adopt both 
these evidences towards reaching a correct decision. In all the 
islands, of whatever size, only excepting a few bleak rocks, the 
vegetable kingdom is rich and magnificent beyond description. 
Nowhere else on the face of the globe does the earth appear to 
display a more fruitful virtue. Trees of tremendous size, shrubs 
and creepers of unexampled beauty and luxuriance, flowers of the 
most splendid colours and choice form, and fruits, unequalled for 
their perfume and flavour, display themselves to the gaze of the 
traveller. The forests abound with fragrant gums, the seas and 
rivers teem with fish, the earth with the most costly minerals 
and metals. Nor are the inhabitants unprovided with ingenuity 
and enterprise to turn these benefactions of Nature to good 
account. All the primary processes of civilization are carried on 
in many parts, and it only needs the cherishing influence of an 
upright government to bring the social scheme to maturity. Our 
imagination is too much inclined to be dazzled by mention of gold 
and precious stones, aromatic spices, and all those other sumptuous 
articles of luxury with which nearly all parts of Asia abound. The 
Straits of Malacca and the islands of the Indian Archipelago are 
not wanting in these fascinating commodities. Gold and diamonds 
are to be found in great quantities in Borneo ; but it is not for this 
reason that we should wish to see English influence prevalent in the 
island. To profit the inhabitants as well as ourselves, we should 
strive to summon into action the productive energies of the soil, 
a far more certain source of wealth than the most valuable ores 
and gems. The discovery of coal on Labuan and the opposite 
shores of Borneo must suggest the advisability of exploring the 
natural capabilities of the group. It has been hinted, too, that 
the maritime districts of Sumatra would grow cotton, not inferior 
in quality to that grown in the high lands of Georgia. The cotton 
grown in Sarawak, of which I have scrutinized several samples, 
is fine, though rather short stapled; but carrying our thoughts 
further northwards, to the mountainous territories in the vicinity 
of Kene Balu, it appears probable that regions far more propitious 
for the cultivation of cotton will then be discovered. 
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Many of the Aborigines of Sumatra subsist by gathering cam- 
phor in the forests, or the gorgeous and lovely feathers of birds, 
or cutting canes or sandalwood, which is the wood of a small tree 
resembling the privet. Others turn their attention to the culti- 
vation of rice, cocoa-nuts, pepper, nutmegs, cinnamon, and other 
spices. In Sumatra the nutmeg has been successfully cultivated. 
We gain the knowledge from Sir T. Raffles that in the year 1820 
there was a plantation at Bencoolen, situated on the north-west 
of that island, numbering no less than 100,000 nutmeg trees, one- 
fourth of which were in full bearing. The trees are very pretty 
to look at, and are of larger growth than the clove. Whien the 
fruit is approaching maturity, and it has attained the size and 
look of a small peach, the outer-skin is thick, and of a rather 
tough and fibrous substance. This part bursts asunder, disclosing 
a membranous covering underneath, of a brilliant red colour, which, 
after the process of drying, becomes the mace of commerce. This 
encloses a thick black shell, which in its turn envelops the kernel 
or nutmeg. 

On the north-east coast of Sumatra, where the Dutch Tobaccé- 
growing settlement of Deli, is situated, is an immense alluvial 
plain, extending from the sea until it reaches the foot of a very 
lofty range of volcanic mountains, which pass lengthways through 
the whole island. The soil is of the richest description, and every- 
thing grows upon it in the greatest luxuriance. It is considered 
by old West Indian planters fully equal to that of Cuba and Haiti, 
which rank among the best in the world. At present it is covered 
with a thick jungle. The river Deli is situated about forty miles 
beyond the river Bedaggi. In the space between the rivers Deli 
and Bedaggi there are twelve others; quite a network of small 
streams seem to intersect the country. At Deli, concessions of land 
were to be procured from the Dutch government on very easy 
terms; and the expense of obtaining them was a penny an acre. 
Only 500 bauws can be granted to any one person. (A bauw is a 
Dutch acre). On the completion of the clearing of one-half of the 
concession, the Dutch government is bound by the agreement to 
double the grant free of any charge. The tobacco plant costs in 
Penang 84 cents per lb., and sells at one dollar in Amsterdam. On 
the estates in Deli the Chinese are paid according to the number 
of heads of tobacco plants that they deliver inte the fermenting 
house, so that they are interested in keeping the plant in order, 
free from insects, etc. The price varies from one dollar to eight 
dollars per thousand plants. 

The Deli Maatschappi is the principal tobacco company at Deli, 
which was established in Amsterdam in 1869. As soon as the 
tobacco crop is finished the planters plant young nutmeg trees, 
with plantain trees to shade them from the sun until they become 
sufficiently strong. 

Although tobacco will grow and arrive at perfection in all warm 
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and temperate climates, it succeeds far better in some situations 
than in others. With the exception of a small spot in the island 
of Martinico, where that peculiar flavoured leaf, celebrated under 
the name of Macuba, is produced, the tobacco of Cuba is the finest 
in the world. The produce of the Rio Negro and of Cumana is 
also of a superior aromatic quality. From the earliest period the 
virtues of camphor appear to have been recognised by the Arabian 
physicians, and the islands of Sumatra and Borneo have always 
been famous as the land of its production. 

The tree which produces the best camphor is indigenous to 
Sumatra, the camphor tree propagates itself in the mountains of 
Sumatra, without trouble or labour to the natives, as it grows with- 
out any cultivation in the forests contiguous to the sea coast, on 
the north side of the island. It is not found native to the south 
of the line, nor yet further than the third degree of latitude. 
European explorers have not as yet been able to find out the verit- 
able name of the tree, that is, in any of the native languages ; but 
there is no apparent reason to doubt that its propagation is com- 
pletely confined to the two islands of Sumatra and Borneo. The 
camphor tree in girth and height equals the biggest timber tree, 
often arriving at the enormous size of over 15 feet in circumference. 
The trunk is arboreous, and its bark is of a brownish tint. Its 
leaves grow on short petioles, the larger ones being alternate, the 
smaller opposite; they average from three to four inches in length 
and an inch broad. ‘Their form is elliptic, ending in an extraor- 
dinarily long and slender point. The fibres are straight, and run 
parallel to each other. 

Places where the camphor tree grows in abundance are generally 
considered unhealthy, the reason probably being the nature of the 
soil, and the peculiar conditions necessary for the prosperous state 
of that tree. 

The name given by the natives to camphor is Kapir Barus. The 
word Kapir is derived from the Sanscrit Karpiira, and also from 
the Arabic and Persian Kafiir, from which is obtained our name of 
camphor ; a corruption from the language of the country where 
the commodity is indigenous. Barus is the name of a place 
which forms the principal market of this particular article of com- 
merce in Sumatra, and is, therefore, added to the original name, by 
traders, to distinguish it from the similar product which is grown 
in Japan. It was formerly matter of supposition that the people 
of China and Japan concocted a fictitious substance which bore 
great resemblance to the native camphor, and then impregnated 
this substance with a little of its virtue by the mixture of a small 
quantum of the genuine drug. The real truth of the case has 
been fully ascertained, and it is known that the Japan camphor is 
the genuine product of a tree growing in abundance in that coun- 
try, though differing in quality and character from the similar 
tree, a native of Sumatra and Borneo, and well known to botanical 
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authoritiesas the Lawrus camphora. The camphor of Sumatra is 
so much superior to that of Japan, that the Chinese easily distin- 
guish between the two and reserve the former for their own use 
at an exorbitant price, and export the latter as a thing they donot 
think much of. The Sumatra camphor never by any chance 
reaches this country, because it is so much esteemed by the 
Chinese and other natives in the East, that its price, compared to 
that of the Japanese article, is in the ratio of twenty to one, which 
may be attributable rather to the superstitious virtues imputed to 
it than from any intrinsic difference in its real value. 

Camphor is procurable from the tree by two modes; the first 
by inflicting wounds in the bark from whence it exudes, the 
second by the help of fire. The drug procured by the first method 
is considered much superior in quality. The most noticeable 
difference in the qualities of the three kinds of camphor consists 
in their volatility. Japan camphor, procured by a process of 
boiling the wood, will volatilize completely away when exposed to 
the action of the air; but that procured naturally in Japan does, 
in some measure, lose its weight under the same circumstances, 
while it is asserted that the kind from Sumatra hardly diminishes 
at all in quantity by being kept. 

Camphor produces an oil which is a valuable medicine, and is 
much used by the natives of Sumatra for rheumatics, sprains, and 
swellings. 

The kingdom of Acheen, given the name of Achi by the natives, 
formerly extended from the north west promontory of the island 
of Sumatra, called Acheen Head, beyond Batu Baru river, situated 
on the north side of the island. On the south-west coast it ex- 
tended to Baroos. The kingdom does not cover so much territory 
inland as on either side, and terminates at Singkel, where the 
dominions of the Battaks commence. 

Having ceased to exercise authority over Langkat and Deli, the 
modern territory of Acheen may be said to terminate at Diamond 
Point on the north coast. It is sheltered by a range of hills 
that rise from the promontory stretching to the south-east, 
and contains an area of 26,000 square miles, the land extending 
in a triangular shape; it is the most fertile and best inhabited 
portion of the island. The capital is Acheen, lying in latitude 
5°22 N. longitude 95°46 E. The river on which the town 
stands empties itself through a delta near a head of the same 
name, close to the north-west point of the island. In this 
region there is a good harbour for shipping, which is sheltered 
by numerous islands. There is a bar here which makes the 
entrance to this roadstead dangerous at certain seasons in the 
dry monsoon; even the native vessels find it impassable. At 
low-water spring tides the depth of water does not exceed four 
feet. 


The town of Acheen is situated on a wide flat plain, surrounded 
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by lofty ranges of hills. The Acheenese who, like many other 
nations who live in countries subject to inundations, build their 
houses on piles to raise them some feet above the ground; they 
are constructed of bamboo and rough timbers, mostly detached. 
The country above the town is highly cultivated, and dotted over 
with small villages and hamlets, white mosques being interspersed 
amongst them. 

They have at Acheen many fishing boats which are employed 
principally in catching with nets, several miles out at sea, a 
kind of mackerel or small bonetta, weighing from two to three 
pounds. 

The names of the ports on the west coast of Sumatra belonging 
to Acheen are—Tapoos, Sebadi, Pulo Dua, Kalavat, Tepalow, 
North and South Mucki, Labuan, Haji, Manghin, Scimeyon, 
Tareepuli, Taddow, Tarang, Senangkan, Analaboo, Pulo Ryah. 
These are the rich districts which produce large quantities of 
pepper, benjamin, and camphor.. Then Singkel, Ayam Dainmah, 
Terooman, Rambong, Saluhat, Soosoo, Kevala-Batu, Bahroos, 
Tampattuan, Sama Dua. 

The ports and places on the north coast, beginning from the 
westward, are—Acheen, Pedada, Sawang, Pedir or Betel-Nut 
Coast, Pakan, Selu, Barong, Sarong, Murdoo, Samalangan, 
Passangun, Funka, Teluksumoy, Chunda, Passy, and Curtoy. 

There is a good deal of commerce carried on in Acheen and its 
dependencies on the west coast, and some parts of the east coast 
of Sumatra.. The direct American trade dates from about 1821, 
when it was the branch of greatest magnitude. They export the 
produce of their country in return for Turkey opium and Spanish 
dollars to the value of a million of the latter commodity. 

The amount realised from the sale of cloth and cotton stuffs 
from the Coromandel Coast was estimated at twenty-five iacs of 
rupees 5 but this I fancy looks like an exaggeration. 

The principal trade carried on in the dominions of the 
Acheenese is with Penang. Pepper is exported from Deli, Lang- 
kat, and the ports on the north-east coast of Sumatra, including 
Acheen, to the extent of 700 tons annually ; the other exports are 
camphor, gold dust, rattans, ivory, sago, gambier, glue, oil, wax, 
timber, silk, and cotton stuffs, the betel-nut, etc., and a number 
of other things too numerous to estimate rightly the extent of 
trade done with them.  Betel-nut can be obtained to any extent 
from the Achi country, and very large quantities are imported into 
Penang for the China market, besides large shipments annually 
direct to the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, Bengal and 
Burmah. The yearly export of betel-nut amounts to frem 15,000 
to 20,000 tons. 

The junks of the Chinese do a moderately extensive trade with 
Acheen, and are themselves the principal purveyors of paddy or 
rice. Large Arab vessels from Surat and other ports touch every 
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year at Acheen, landing pilgrims on their return, and taking 
others, to the number of one thousand, to Mecca. 

The form of rule is monarchical and hereditary, becoming more 
or less despotic, being a fit exponent of the capabilities of the 
reigning sovereign. What is called the Grand Council consists 
of the King or Sultan, and four others styled respectively, the 
Maharajah, Laksamana, Padakatuan, and Bandahara. Besides 
these members, and inferior to them, are the Relabalangs, or 
military champions. ll business connected with trade, the 
customs of the port, etc., come under the jurisdiction of the Sha- 
bundar, who dispenses the chop or licenses for trade. 

Going back to the year 1276 we find the first Mahomedan prince 
mounted the throne of Palembang; and he reigned for a space 
of fifty-seven years, during which time he gained great fame by 
his many conquests, and by his making converts of the people to 
his faith throughout his dominions. Sultan Mahomet Shah was 
the name of this able prince, and it is attributed to him the estab- 
lishment of the Malay power in Acheen, and he encouraged Arab 
and other traders to exchange their wares with his subjects; this 
necessarily caused a great number of different nationalities to 
appear, viz., Arabs, Hindoos, Klings, Siamese, etc., and the confu- 
sion of tongues, which might be expected to occur, and a regular 
jargon of languages, was the result; but in course of time the 
Tamuls or Klings from the Malabar coast became so preponderating 
as to impart their physical characteristics to the natives. 

The Acheenese are, therefore, a mixed race of Malays, Battas, 
Javanese, Tamuls, Arabs, Siamese, Hindoostanees, cwm multis 
aliis, the Tamul predominating, and the prevailing religion being 
Mahomedan. They differ materially from the people of the other 
parts of Sumatra, they are of a dark complexion, and of low 
stature, they have more extensive knowledge of the world, greater 
industry and sagacity than the Aborigines, they resemble the Bugis 
(inhabitants of the Celebes) for address and dexterity in business, 
but are far inferior to them in honour and probity. They have a 
multiplicity of priests and are punctilious in the observance of all 
forms and ceremonies, having much intercourse with foreigners of 
the Mahomedan faith. They speak a dialect much in use amongst 
the inhabitants of the Eastern islands, and employ the Malayan 
(Arabic) characters in writing. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Portuguese, 
under Dom Diego Lopez Siqueira, visited Pedir, and endeavoured 
to form a lodgment on this part of the coast, but only succeeded 
in drawing on their nation the hostility of the Acheenese, who 
lost no opportunity of attacking and harassing them, from the 
time they took Malacca in 1511, until they lost it in 1640. 

The king of Acheen, in 1575, chartered a fleet, and appeared off 
Malacca with such a number of vessels that they were said to 
overspread the Straits. He began reprisals with some Portuguese 
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frigates, whose duty it was to protect some vessels laden with pro- 
visions; this order was carried out with such a tremendous discharge 
of artillery that the vessels and crew were entirely destroyed. The 
king, finding his first move so successful, proceeded to disembark 
his troops, and rained a shower of projectiles into the fort for a 
fortnight or more. About nine years after the king of Acheen 
made another attempt upon Malacca, providing himself with 
vessels to the number of one hundred and fifty, this proving 
unsuccessful, about two or three years after, the king fitted out a 
fleet of three hundred sail, and was ready to embark again on his 
favourite enterprise, when he was murdered, together with the 
queen and many of the principal nobility, by the general of the 
forces, who had long wished to gain the crown for himself. At 
this time the consequence of Acheen is represented to have 
reached a considerable height, so much so that the most mighty 
nations courted its favour. Its chief port was crowded with 
merchant traders from all parts, and all were protected and 
enjoyed perfect security, except the Portuguese, who were robbed 
and maltreated on all occasions. 

In 1600 the Dutch endeavoured to establish themselves at 
Acheen, but being overbearing they gave great offence to the 
people, although they eventually got on friendly terms with the 
Sultan. 

In 1602, during the reign of good Queen Bess, of immortal 
memory, the first British vessels visited Acheen, and were treated 
with great consideration and extraordinary ceremony by the 
Sultan, who appeared much impressed by the naval force of his 
visitors, and by the frankness of Sir James Lancaster, who 
presented an autograph letter from his queen to the Achi 
potentate. 

In 1607, the Sultan, Peducka Siri, assumed the title of monarch 
of Acheen, including the countries of Aroo, Delli, Johore, Paham, 
Quehah and Perah, on the one side, and of Baroos, Passaman, 
Ticoa, Sileda and Priaman on the other. 

In writing to the King of England, then James the First, in 
1613, he assumed to himself the title of King of all Sumatra; and 
in that epistle he makes a request of our wise monarch to send him 
out an English wife, promising, in case of issue, to make her son 
ruler over all the pepper producing countries. This tempting offer, 
however, did not succeed, as the sagacious James thought some 
monster cannon would give infinitely more satisfaction; he sent 
him two brass cannon, the size of the bore in one being eighteen, 
and in the other twenty-three inches in diameter, while the 
structure of them was too slight to admit of their being fired 
without the greatest risk of a catastrophe; and the Acheenese 
have guarded them as unapproachable treasures, too good to use, 
until one of them fell, in 1874, into the hands of their enemy, the 
Dutch, who found it in the Craton, bearing the inscription : 
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“Thomas and Richard Pit, Brethren, made this Peece. Ano. 
1617.” In the “ Penang Gazette” it is described as ten feet 
long and eighteen inches bore. 

The Acheenese must have improved in their artillery since the 
days when these were made, as they have been able to keep up 
their contest with the Dutch for the possession of the land. 

In 1640 the Dutch helped the Acheenese in making a grand 
attack on the Portuguese at Malacca; twelve of their men-of-war, 
together with twenty-five war prows of the Acheenese, succeeded 
in defeating them; this gave them a footing in Sumatra, first as 
mere traders, then as masters, building forts and endeavouring to 
monopolize the whole commerce of the country; but it is a well- 
know fact that the many bad characteristics they showed in the 
shape of harshness, injustice, and even cruelty, added to intense 
jealousy of other European nations, made them hated, and dis- 
trusted by the natives. 

In former times the rajahs exacted tribute from all their subjects 
on the fruits of the ground. For a large house was paid two 
mace (the mace of Acheen may be reckoned at four copong, 
thirteen of which go to a dollar; the value, therefore, will be 
thirty pice, j; of our Indian money); for a small house, one mace; 
and one mace each year for a cocoa-nut tree. This was an 
annual tribute paid during the reigns of the queens Taj-ul-Alum, 
Safiet-ud-deen, Noor-ul-Alum, Nakeat-ud-deen, and Pasao Gomala 
Shah ; but when the Government changed, after their sway, it was 
discontinued. 

Sumatra may be said to be divided into three portions, that is 
reckoning from Acheen Head to the eastern entrance to the 
Straits of Banca. That which extends from the Straits of Banca 
to the river Rakan, a distance of about five hundred miles, is low 
and flat, the landscape is not diversified by the sight of a single 
mountain, though large rivers are to be seen. The coast has 
sandbanks or considerable islands in abundance; this land produces 
sago, rattans, drazon’s blood and benzoin. The second portion 
stretches out from the river Rakan to Diamond Point, and 
occupies a distance of about two hundred and forty miles. The 
coast here partakes of the same low character, but less marshy, 
and neither islands or rivers are to be seen. This is the country 
of the black pepper. The third portion extends from Diamond 
Point to Acheen Point, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles. 
The coast may be said to have changed character here, for it is 
comparatively bold and mountainous, and this is the most produc- 
tive country in the world in the Areca-Palm, and is consequently 
the reason for the capability of furnishing Western India and 
China with enormous quantities of betel-nut. 

Acheen is more remarkable for the variety and worth of its 
vegetable rather than its animal products. Not many of the 
useful domestic animals are reared, a circumstance which may be 
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attributed to the semi-barbarism of the population, added to the 
physical unsuitability of the climate. Sheep are only found in 
Acheen. A considerable number of small ponies are reared by the 
Battaks, and are exported by them; this breed of ponies are much 
valued at the British Settlements. They have also horned cattle 
and goats. The animals used to draw the plough are oxen, and 
the general style of cultivation displays a superior skill in agri- 
culture to what is to be seen in other portions of this land. The 
elephant is found everywhere in Acheen, and of the same kind 
which has been made so useful in a domestic state in Hindostan, 
and in the countries lying to the eastward of it. This animal is 
chiefly valuable from the fact of its never having been tamed in 
Sumatra, except at Acheen, a country which has borrowed more 
from Western India than any other of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Sumatra is very fruitful in that valuable commodity, gold, 
which is found principally in the mountains of the interiors or the 
valleys at their feet. The mountainous region of Menangkabau 
yields the gold which was taken to Jambie and Indragin. The 
greater part of this gold finds its way to the west coast, to Padang, 
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Bencoolen, Nattal, and other places. Tin has been discovered in 
small quantities in the interior. 

The different races of inhabitants along the north side of the 
island of Sumatra are the Malays, who extend from the town of 
Palembang to the south-east, till on the west coast they meet the 
Sampangs. The whole of the central portion of Sumatra, includ- 
ing Menangkabau, is again peopled by Malays, and they extend 
to the river Rakan. 

The Battaks, a race who exist in the interior, are a peculiar 
people, who, besides being gifted with a considerable knowledge 
of letters, and useful arts, and a moderate share of industry, also 
display a taste for human flesh, it being a well authenticated fact 
that they occasionally indulge in anthropophagy. 

The true country of the Acheenese may be said to extend from 
the north-west of Diamond Point on the one side, to Cape Felix 
on the other, and they are certainly the most enlightened race in 
Sumatra. 

The soil, being both light and fertile, produces abundance of 
rice, which is exported in proportion, also cotton, and some of the 
finest tropical fruits, represented by the mangustin, mango, jack, 
durian, lance, pineapple, lime, orange, and an inferior kind of 
bread fruit. They have of esculent vegetables, the bredy, a kind 
of spinach, lobuck (the Spanish radish), large purple brinjall, yams, 
of two colours (red and white), and a third, the St. Helena yam, 
called calladi, besides many varieties of beans, something similar 
to what we denominate French beans, also a small kind of onion. 

Cattle and other articles of food are plentiful, and not too highly 
priced. 

The Acheenese are daring navigators, and choose their craft 
according to the voyages they mean to undertake, and the com- 
mercial enterprises they engage in. They cultivate cotton, and 
then manufacture a kind of cloth chequered blue and white, which 
the better class wear for drawers, whilst the lower class make use 
of coarse Madras longcloth; but now the cotton manufactures of 
Great Britain are used by all classes of the people; English 
woollens are also used. They make a species of silk very hand- 
some and very clear. They are also noted for their filagree work 
in gold and silver. 

By degrees the Dutch had gained several very important 
positions on the great island of Sumatra, but as all their efforts to 
take possession of Acheen proved futile they could not be said to 
own Sumatra. 

From the reign of James the First up to the present day, 
friendly relations have, with very slight interregnums, been 
maintained between the Sultan of Acheen and the sovereign of 
Great Britain. 

The Acheenese, having good reason for cordially hating and 
fearing both the Portuguese and Dutch, threw themselves, in 
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a manner, upon their friends and protectors, the English, and 
though wranglings may have arisen between them sometimes, 
they stuck to their powerful and only friends with resolute 
tenacity. 

A solemn treaty was at length concluded between them in 1819, 
whereby England deliberately undertook and covenanted to defend 
and protect Acheen. 

Five years after England ceded her Settlements in Sumatra to 
the Dutch, getting in exchange Malacca, but making a reservation 
of the independence of Acheen, and the Dutch so far respected 
this reservation as never to make any attempt to interfere with 
this state. 

But while fully understanding the nature of this interdiction, 
the Dutch have never ceased to look upon it with the greatest 
aversion, and have made several efforts to have it removed. 

In 1868 they endeavoured by a side wind to gain its virtual 
relaxation, whilst getting the acknowledgment by the British 
Government, of all the territorial acquisitions they had made up 
to that date (these said acquisitions being accomplished facts) ; 
but, as Lord Derby truly declared, all mention of Acheen was 
carefully left out, and its status continued unchanged until 1871. 

In that year, while a mighty European war was waging—indeed, 
at the very period when certain Continental journals were strongly 
urging, if not absolutely menacing, the annexation of Holland and 
her dependencies bya great military neighbour ; yes, at that very 
time the Ministry of England thought it right to conclude “ the 
Sumatra Convention,” whereby the Dutch ceded the fort of Elmina, 
on the Gold Coast, to Great Britain, in consideration for which 
England is supposed to have withdrawn from her protectorate over 
Acheen! In other words, England delivered over to the tender 
mercies of the Dutch that people whom we had bound ourselves 
to protect and defend by a solemn treaty—that country which 
may be looked upon as the key to our Settlements in the Straits 
of Malacca, and to that great thoroughfare of our trade with China 
and Japan! And for what? What equivalent have we received 
for this great national sacrifice ? Why, that worse than useless, 
that wretchedly contemptible little fort, Elmina, a place of which 
few had ever heard, which can never be of any use, and which we 
certainly do not want. 

Now, what is the present result of this deplorable bargain ? 
What were the fruits borne by this most compromising treaty ? 

The fruits were more bitter than those of the Dead Sea: both 
to us, to the Acheenese, and likewise to the Dutch themselves. 

Our country was plunged into an ignominious war with a set of 
blood-defiled savages ; some of our best troops, our noblest soldiers, 
were sacrificed in that fever-stricken country ; our treasure was 
poured out like water; and, worse than all, the good faith of the 
British nation was treated as a thing not to be depended upon. ° 
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To the Acheenese the fruit has been that her country, without 
any just cause, without any sufficient provocation, has been 
invaded ; her coasts blockaded; her towns, forts, and villages have 
been bombarded, assaulted, and captured; and her inhabitants 
have been cruelly and recklessly slaughtered. 

To the Dutch, who were the ostensible authors of all this evil, 
the fruit has, contrary to their en been indeed bitter 
and humiliating in the extreme. 

Her many fine ships of war, her numerous soldiers, her heavy 
expenditure were all employed in vain. 

Her armies fought night and day, her cannon rained a storm of 
iron upon the enemy; but, decimated by the Acheenese swords 
and by climatic diseases, threatened at all points by those whom - 
they had come to subjugate or destroy, they shrunk back, foiled 
and disheartened, and betook themselves to their entrenchments, 
in the hope that they might be able to hold out until a fresh 
expedition could arrive. 

I submit the Convention of 1871 could not release, and has not 
released, England from her obligation, under the Treaty of 1819, 
to defend Acheen; and it was a flagrant violation of public faith to 
refuse to fulfil that obligation. 

This country should have faced the difficulty in a manner 
becoming a great nation. We should have mediated and obtained 
the immediate withdrawal of the Dutch troops from Acheen; 
making, on the one hand, to Acheen a compensation for our great 
default, and, on the other hand, returning to the Dutch the fort 
of Elmina, and such conquests as we made (if any) during our 
defensive war with Ashantee. 

It cost Abeeb Abdulraman, the commander of the Acheenese 
army (so the telegram at the time said), something like $50,000 
a month for rice alone to maintain his army of 25,000, according 
to Acheenese reports, but which the Dutch said was at the most 
but 2,000; they also said the Acheenese were decimated with 
cholera; were demoralised and deserting their chief in numbers. 
But the statement required proof, whereas there was plenty of 
proof to show that the losses of the Dutch in action and disease 
were terrible, although no official statements were published giving 
correct information. It was not creditable to the character of 
a European nation to descend to the petty artifices the Dutch used 
in connection with these affairs. Explicit statements of how 
matters go on cannot possibly do harm, while, on the other hand, 
“cooked” telegrams and despatches are intolerable. It was 
a wonder that the Hollanders at home stood it. If the people of 
England were treated in the conduct of a war in the same way as 
matters were managed with regard to Acheen, there would have 
been a row in Parliament to some purpose. 

Acheen is one of the most prosperous States of the whole of 
Sumatra. The soil is richer than in the English possessions on 
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the other side of the Straits, and is capable of giving splendid 
returns when properly cultivated, owing to the state of perpetual 
summer which exists in this part of the world, and to the constant 
rains which fall at all periods of the year. 

Off Acheen Head are situated the two small islands of Pulo 
Rondo and Pulo Brass, on the latter of which isa lighthouse, with 
a revolving light, which can be seen a great distance out to sea. 

The proprietor of a neighbouring sugar estate, in Province 
Wellesiey, finding his coolies deserting him on account of his 
unusual severity, adopted the plan of leaving it in charge of 
another gentleman, a personal friend of mine, and going himself 
to Edie, in Acheen, where he started a tobacco estate, but his ill 
fortune followed him; he had only been there a short time when 
the people, mistaking him for a Dutchman, came down from the 
mountains, and murdered a number of his coolies and his Portu- 
guese overseer ; he himself escaping with difficulty. Orang Blunda, 
the name the natives designate the Dutch, is hateful to all the 
people in these parts, for they were very cruel both towards the 
labourers and the owners of the soil. A Dutchman on one of the 
tobacco estates in Deli in former times would have thought nothing 
of having a man tied to a post for a trifling offence, and a dozen 
lashes administered to him, but now they are more particular, more- 
over, it is not now permitted by their Government. A few years 
ago, one of the estates near Deli was attacked by the Battaks, a 
hill tribe, and the manager, who was a Dutchman, put to death. 
It is very rarely that an Englishman has been attacked; we are 
called Orang Puttee, in contradistinction to the Dutch. (Orang 
Puttee means white men.) I maintain that if the natives are 
treated kindly no one need fear anything. I have always found 
them very willing and obedient. I have lived a number of years 
in Province Wellesley among most of the natives of the east, and 
slept with all the doors and windows of my bungalow wide open, 
only trusting to a Shamakarah, or kling watchman, who himself 
most frequently yielded to the drowsy god; but I enjoyed my 
slumbers in as blissful security as I should have done behind barred 
doorsin old England. I always used to treat the natives with kind- 
ness and deference ; the consequence was I had great numbers from 
other places, where they were not treated so well, coming to my 
place, and asking to serve under my orders. An aboriginal tribe, 
dwelling behind Mount Ophir, have a legend of a large ship 
arriving from heaven, which, after floating on the waters of the 
earth, stranded on one of the mountains of the Malay Peninsula ; 
their forefathers came in it from the heavenly region where the 
ship had been built, they took up their abode on this portion of 
the globe, and elected a king, giving him the name of Batin Alam. 
To the present day the name Batin is given to their kings or chief 
leaders. 


A long time after the death of their first Batin, this tribe, the 
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Mantra, were attacked by the Battaks from Sumatra, who crossed 
the Straits in boats, and slaughtered great numbers of them ; their 
chief, a descendant of Batin Alam, collecting his people, and 
taking them to a place of safety, returned to challenge the in- 
vaders. He landed at Malacca, the Battaks assembled together in 
great numbers to annihilate him and his people; guess their sur- 
prise when they only found one man prepared to resist them, who, 
in their midst, bore a charmed life! Addressing his enemies, he 
said to them, “‘ Even your arms respect my person, tie your arms 
in bundles, throw them into the air, and if they can fly I will 
admit myself to be your prisoner for ever ; if, on the contrary, your 
arms obey the laws of nature, and fall down upon the earth, and if 
mine only have the power to fly, you will obey my laws as your 
conqueror.” 

The challenge was accepted, and when put to the test the arms 
of Meragalange, the Mantra chief, alone could fly. They flew, by 
themselves, cutting down the neighbouring forests, and then, 
returning to the astonished Battaks, cut them in pieces. All 
perished with the exception of one only, who, having submitted 
himself, saved his life. 

Free possessor of the country, Meragalange returned to where 
he had left his people, and brought them all back safely to their 
own country. 

But about. half a century after this, when Meragalange was dead, 
the Battaks came across, and drove them finally back from the 
coast line. 

The Battaks, being subsidiary to the Acheenese, were most useful 
to them during their several wars. They are unprepossessing in their 
appearance, and their language is similar to that of the Malays. 


ANDREW T. SIBBALD. 

















CASE LAW. 


THERE are few of us, not even the fair sex in these days of 
Girton and Newnham excepted, who have not at some period of 
our youth struggled with the difficulty of a certain mysterious 
and absorbing sum. It related to the nails of a horse’s shoes. 
One penny was to be given for the first, twopence for the second, 
fourpence for the third, eightpence for the fourth, and so on 
in arithmetical progression, until the vast sum to be given for the 
last nail, and the still more stupendous total for all the nails, 
broke upon our infantile minds and were hailed by our pastors and 
masters as a triumphant proof of the amusement to be derived 
from the study of arithmetic. Few are aware, however, that 
under the name of James v. Morgan, still to be read in a certain 
dusty volume of Law Reports, this very puzzle appeared in a court 
of law during the reign of Charles the Second. The plaintiff had 
sold a horse, which was to have four shoes and thirty-two nails, 
upon the terms that the defendant should pay a penny for the 
first nail,and soon. The defendant, when his side of the bargain 
was explained to him, very naturally objected to carry it out; and 
the result of the action was, if I remember rightly, that the 
defendant had to pay the full value of the horse as a penalty for 
his carelessness; which seems a tolerably common sense issue of 
the case. 

A curiously similar one is found in Lord Raymond’s reports of 
cases decided in the Queen’s Bench in the reign of good Queen 
Anne. It is called Thornborrow v. Whitacre. There, in considera- 
tion of the plaintiff paying him half-a-crown down, and the 
balance of a five pound-note upon the completion of the bargain, 
the defendant had foolishly undertaken to give him two grains of 
“rye corn,” on the next Monday, being the 29th of March, 1705 ; 
four grains on the following Monday; eight on the next market 
day, for such I presume the Monday was, and so on in arithmetical 
progression on every Monday for a year from the said 29th of 
March. The defence was that it was impossible to perform the 
contract, there not being so much rye corn in the world as the 
amount, some two hundred and fifty millions of quarters, which 
the defendant must have procured to fulfilit. In this case also 
the defendant got off easily, refunding the half-crown doubtless 
and paying the cost most certainly. 

A case of a very different kind was Godsall v. Boldero, 9 East 
72, which had its origin, it may be said, in the Battle of Austerlitz, 
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for Austerlitz undoubtedly caused the death, on the 23rd of 
January, 1806, of the Right Honourable William Pitt, and the 
death of that statesman was a matter very pertinent to the case 
of Godsall v. Boldero. Mr. Godsall was a coachbuilder to whom 
the premier was considerably in debt; to secure himself as far 
as he could, he insured Pitt’s life for five hundred pounds. Upon 
the death of the latter his debts were paid in full by the nation ; 
the sum of forty thousand pounds being voted by Parliament for 
that purpose. Godsall’s account was settled by the executors, 
Lord Chatham and the Bishop of Lincoln, and therefore the 
insurance company, represented by Boldero, refused to pay the 
£500, on the ground that the plaintiff had by his insurance only 
obtained the right to be indemnified against any loss he might suffer 
by his creditor’s death ; and that, as he had suffered no loss, his 
debt having been paid in full, he had no claim to receive anything 
from the insurance office. Odd as it may seem, this defence 
prevailed, but the case has been long since over-ruled and is not 
now good law. Nor, indeed, did this particular matter end there : 
upon the hearing of a recent action in the House of Lords, Lord 
Blackburn found occasion to mention Godsall v. Boldero, and stated 
that so great was the outcry at the time against the insurance 
company which had taken this technical point, that they thought it 
prudent to pay, and did pay the whole sum claimed, and all the 
costs, and published widely that they had done so. 
é¢ At the sitting of the Court the Attorney-General moved in this 
ease. The Postman and Tubman claimed pre-audience ; but upon 
the Attorney-General’s stating that it was the Queen’s business in 
which he moved, the Court decided that he was entitled to be 
heard before the Postman or Tubman.” Such is the report im 
extenso of the case of the King v. the Bishop of Exeter, decided so 
late as the year 1840. Whowere the Postman and Tubman ? asks 
the curious reader. If he was present at the late trial of Belt v. 
Lawes in the Court of Exchequer at Westminster (the finest of the 
old Courts), he no doubt observed that at each end of the second seat 
from the front, that is, the first seat behind the Queen’s Counsel, 
were two pews, or partitioned-off boxes, capable of holding two 
people a-piece. One of these was the tub, and the other the post. 
They were formerly occupied and possessed by two barristers, 
privileged persons, whose claim to precedence in bringing motions 
before the Court was the subject of the mysterious case so shortly 
reported in the manner set out. Their privilege was, no doubt, in 
the old days, when a barrister had to fight his way to the front by 
main force if he would reach the judge at all, a very valuable one. 
A famous wager, made at the dinner-table of Sir “Mark Sykes in 
the month of May, 1802, was the subject of Gilbert v. Sykes, 16 
East 156, as interesting a case as any in the books. It was just 
after the Peace of Amiens; Napoleon Buonaparte, though not yet 
Emperor, was in all men’s mouths; and the company at Sir Mark’s 
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table appear to have been almost all agreed that assassination 
must inevitably and swiftly terminate the First Consul’s meteoric 
career. There was one dissentient,a clergyman, a Mr. Gilbert; he 
offered to give any one a hundred guineas on the last day of that 
month if the other party would in return pay him a guinea a-day 
as long as Buonaparte should live. The host accepted, though it 
would seem at the time in jest. Be that as it may, the parson 
paid his hundred guineas onthe appointed day, and thenceforward, 
until the Christmas Day of the year 1804 received his guinea a- 
day. Then, the life of England’s great enemy seeming to be as 
good as ever, Sir Mark Sykes very naturally became tired of paying 
this handsome annuity and ceased from that day. In the year 
1812 Mr. Gilbert brought an action to recover his arrears; they 
amounted by this time to between two and three thousand 
pounds—a handsome return for the parson’s hundred guineas, if 
he had recovered them. He did not. The jury came to the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding Sir Mark’s payment for so long, 
the matter was a jest, not intended to be acted upon. And the 
judges further decided that as a matter of law such a wager upon 
the life of a foreign ruler (at the time of action brought we were 
at war with the Emperor) was void, as against public policy. 
Formerly wagers of such kinds came not seldom before the courts; 
two are reported where the subject matter of the wager was the 
sex of the famous Cheyalier D’Eon, a problem then of vast 
interest to many, and not yet satisfactorily solved. Another was 
made by two sons upon the longevity of their little-respected 
parents; while the sex of an unborn child, the return to the 
throne of Charles the Second, a disputed point of legal practice, 
and the issue of a cock-fight have all been the bases of speculations 
in which one side or the other have eventually sought the 
assistance of the law, but seldom with success. 

Those who admire the old maxim that the law does not care for 
very little matters should read “ Tremayne’s Case,” reported, if I 
remember rightly, in Strange’s Reports. He, the said Tremayne, 
was under the guardianship of the Court of Chancery, and—the 
rest of the tale is best told in the graphic language of the report 
itself, which is brief as it is to the point. “ Being an infant, he 
went to Oxford contrary to the orders of his guardian, who would 
have him go to CambridSe; and the Court sent a messenger to 
carry him from Oxford to Cambridge, and upon his returning to 
Oxford there went another, tam to carry him to Oxford, quam to 
keep him there.” From another source we learn that the 
messenger mentioned was the Lord Chancellor’s own tipstaff; and 
the mind, as it vainly seeks to pierce the future of this wilful 
young man, becomes inquisitive to learn how long his inconvenient 
‘ittendant dogged his footsteps, whether he was allowed inside 
the college gates at night, and whether he finally gave up 
the post of “own tipstaff” to the Lord Chancellor to marry 
VOL. VIII. GG 
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a bed-maker and become the father of a race of Proctor’s bull- 
dogs. 

To look at the matter more seriously it seems not unlikely that 
the infant was of Jacobite family and proclivities (this happened in 
the reign of George the First), and hence both his strong prefer- 
ence for Oxford and also the Lord Chancellor’s stronger determina- 
tion that this fancy should not be indulged. It may well be that 
the Lord Chancellor’s messenger saved Mr. Tremayne from the fate 
of the seven men of Moidart, and the less conspicuous victims 
of the 45. 

Such are some few, very few, of the varied scraps that can be 
turned up in a single day’s reading among the dusty volumes that 
fill so many shelves in the law libraries, and make up that case- 
law in which the men of a former day were so proficient, but which 
in these days of law-making and unlimited reporting it is neither 
necessary nor possible for a lawyer to carry in his head. Here 
some page of “ Kast ” or “ Espinasse” will tell, in acuriously realistic 
way, of a long-ago dinner-party at some Yorkshire baronet’s ; 
there, a few words in * Barnewall and Cresswell” will throw light 
upon some historical point, or bring vividly before us a phase of 
public opinion ; there again, in a black-letter folio, we shall find the 
origin of a custom, or the extent of popular ignorance at a given 
epoch. Outwardly dry looking and repulsive, the law reports are 
full of interest within. Let the reader, if he require further proof 
of this, get some friend at the bar to take him about five o’clock ona 
winter afternoon, into the library of the Inner or the Middle 
Temple, and he will have to confess that a more striking picture 
has seldom been put before him than the oak-lined, irregular 
apartment, redolent of books and their bindings. Each studious 
reader in his recess pores over the pile of volumes before him by 
the light of his shaded candle, which makes the darkness around 
and above more intense. Then and there let the visitor get an 
old-world report, and amid the proper surroundings, and with 
appropriate feelings he will read of Coke and Blackstone, of great 
Mansfield and terrible Eldon. 

J. STANLEY. 
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OPERATIC sirens in France, whether votaries of Euterpe or Terpsi- 
chore, have from time immemorial been credited with a taste for 
prodigality ; and, as far as the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is concerned, certainly not without reason. Contemporary 
chroniclers such as Bachaumont, Métra and even the grave advo- 
cate Barbier have handed down to us the minutest details of the 
luxurious extravagance indulged in by the “ demoiselles d’opéra ” 
during the reigns of Louis the “ well-beloved?’ and his unfortunate 
successor; their sayings and doings are regularly quoted among 
the items of daily news current on the Boulevard and in other 
places of public resort, and each new marvel in the shape of 
toilette or equipage is complacently and elaborately described. 
A prominent feature in these records, as we shall presently see, is 
the announcement of the sales by auction organized at frequent 
intervals by the leading butterflies of the hour, a mode then in 
its infancy, but very generally patronised by their successors at 
the present day. By this means they not only enriched them- 
selves, but also gratified their capricious habits by getting rid of 
jewels and furniture of which they were weary, with the certainty 
of being able to replace them by the slightest hint to whichever 
of their thousand and one admirers they elected to favour ; or, in 
other words, by exchanging—wiser in their generation than the 
magician in Aladdin—* Old lamps for new ones.” 

Few, if any of her rivals appear to have surpassed in reckless 
extravagance Mdlle. Deschamps, a simple chorist of the opera, 
whose remarkable beauty many song writers of the period, 
including Favart, have not disdained to celebrate; gold melted in 
her hands like snow in June, and, notwithstanding the enormous 
sums lavished on her by the Duke of Orleans and the “ fermier 
général” Brissart, she was continually in debt. In 1759, a pro- 
clamation emanating from the Royal Council having enjoined all 
good citizens, on account of the scarcity of coin, to send whatever 
gold or silver articles they possessed to be melted down at the 
mint, she was among one of the first to follow the example set by 
Louis the Fifteenth, Madame de Pompadour, and the principal 
courtiers, and contributed to the general fund three handsome 
services of plate. Her civic duties having been thus creditably 
performed, -she considered the moment favourable for a little 
speculation on her own account; and, early in the ensuing year, 
advertised the approaching sale by public auction of all her 
rs GG 2 
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furniture, china and other valuables, the announcement of which, 
Barbier tells us, “ excited an extraordinary sensation.” ‘The Rue 
St. Nicaise,” he says, “ where la Deschamps resided, was thronged 
on the appointed day with carriages lining both sides of the 
street ; attendants, stationed at the door of the hotel, distributed 
to the distinguished visitors, attracted thither by the novelty, 
tickets of admission, without which no one was allowed to enter. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, the apartments were so 
crowded—more than sixty ladies of high rank and a multitude 
of nobles, financiers and other individuals of note being present-— 
that it was found impossible to proceed with the sale, and it was 
therefore arranged that it should be held in the court-yard, where 
those who really intended to purchase might examine the various 
articles at their leisure.” According to the same chronicler, the 
reception rooms of the hotel, ten in number, and all opening into 
each other, were of princely magnificence; in the principal salon, 
hung with the richest damask, were four marble tables, on which 
stood vases of the rarest Dresden and Sévres china; while among 
the many precious gifts bestowed on her and exposed for sale was 
a bath in solid silver, bordered with a festoon of Mechlin lace, 
which latter rarity was purchased and carried off in triumph by 
the Duchess de — (the name is left in blank), for the especial 
adornment of her own toilette table. 

The success which had attended the experiment of Madlle. 
Deschamps induced several of her comrades to adopt a similar 
plan of recruiting their finances, one of the first to imitate her 
being Mdlle. Testard, whose catalogue is chiefly remarkable for 
the quantity of pictures, bronzes and other works of art contained 
in it. This “déesse d’opéra,” as Arséne Houssaye would call her, 
appears to have been gifted with a natural taste not only for 
articles of vertu, but also for sterling coin of the realm, if we may 
judge from the following anecdote related of her. At a supper 
given to the corps de ballet by a wealthy “ fermier général,” each 
of the fair ones invited, on taking the seat assigned her, discov ered 
a plate placed before her full of louis d’or; Mdlle. Testard, who 
had received an intimation beforehand of the treat prepared for the 
guests, contrived to secure a double share of the booty by secretly 
repairing to the banquet room before the plates were filled, and 
adroitly substituting a soup plate for the one originally intended 
for her. 

After the death of Malle. Villemont de Beauvoisin, in 1784, her 
effects, amounting in value to more than fifteen hundred thousand 
livres, were sold by auction, and realised fabulous prices. ‘“ Among 
the marvels of this sale,” says Bachaumont, “are two hundred 
costly rings and a vast quantity of unset diamonds, besides linen 
of such matchless delicacy of texture that the queen herself has 
none like it.” The catalogue also mentions an assortment of 
canes studded with rubies and emeralds, gold and enamelled 
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snuff-boxes, groups of figures in Sévres china, and alabaster vases 
on marble pedestals. The owner of this precious collection—her 
real name, we are told, was Joséphine Pluche—had no pretension 
to choregraphic celebrity, being merely a coryphée and never 
aspiring to the distinction of even a quart de pas; nor was she in 
any way remarkable for intelligence. At the commencement of 
her career, long before fortune had smiled upon her, she was. one 
day discovered by an acquaintance sitting at her window in a 
contemplative mood, and on being asked what she was thinking 
of, replied, with a deep sigh : 

“T was thinking how I should like to sit here and see myself 
go by in a coach and six.” 

In the matter of equipages, especially, the demoiselles of the 
opera delighted to vie in magnificence with the ladies of the 
court, and these frequently successful attempts at rivalry gave 
rise to more than one public scandal. In 1780, on the occasion 
of the annual promenade at Longchamps, all eyes were attracted 
by the unusual spectacle of a carriage entirely constructed of 
porcelain, and drawn by four greys harnessed with crimson silk 
embroidered with silver ; in it sat Madame de Valentinois, daughter 
of the Duchess of Mazarin, and one of the prettiest women at 
Versailles. While the spectators were still gazing at this splendid 
turn-out, another appeared also in porcelain, and not a whit 
inferior in decorative showiness to its predecessor; its occupant, 
unknown to most of those present, was Mdlle. Beaupré, a young 
marcheuse of the opera, whose beauty, records a gallant chronicler, 
‘‘charmed every eye.” She was more fortunate than Mdlle. Le 
Duc who, some years previously, had displayed her airs and graces 
in an open carriage, built of cane work, painted blue and drawn by 
six diminutive ponies; on one rode a tiny postilion in a scarlet 
jacket with silver stripes, while the hind seats were occupied by a 
miniature hussar in a sky-blue uniform and two fantastically 
attired grooms, the damsel herself holding the reins. That day, 
for some reason or other, the crowd took offence at the sight of 
this extravagant display, and received the fair charioteer with so 
significant a storm of hisses that she was compelled to beat an 
undignified retreat, and barely escaped personal insult. 

I do not remember having met with any account of a sale 
organized by Mdlle. Duthé, although her lavish expenditure 
doubtless obliged her to have occasional recourse to so easy a 
method of coining money; not long ago, however, I came across 
an anecdote relating to her which may find its place here. One 
of her great admirers having died suddenly,a friend of the 
deceased thought it incumbent on him to pay her.a visit of 
condolence, and to his surprise found her playing on the harp. “I 
expected to see you in tears,” he said. “ Ah,” she replied, with a 
sigh, “so you would, if you had only come yesterday!” During 


the reign of terror she passed a year in England, and, as we learn 
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from a letter addressed by her to the banker, Perregaux, resided at 
Colworth, in Bedfordshire, the seat of a certain Mr. Lee; an 
extract from this epistle will give an idea of her usual mode of 
spelling, which if not strictly academical has at least the merit of 
originality : “Comme M. Lee veut rester tout l’hiver 4 la campagne 
& chassé le renard, .et que cela est trés nuissible 4 ma santé, je 
veux tenire maison 4 Londre, et j’ai besoin de fond pour des 
emplaittes. Cette aringement ne lui convien pas du tout, mais 
comme vous dit trés bien, il ne faut pas mourire quand on a de 
quoi exiter.” 

The custom of disposing of superfluous goods and chattels by 
public auction, far from being confined to the minor constellations 
of the opera, was in.more than one instance patronised by their 
superiors: in. grade. ‘Twelve years ago, Baron Charles Davillier 
having discovered a scarce catalogue of a sale of furniture, 
porcelain, and miscellaneous effects, the property of the celebrated 
singer,.Mdlle. Laguerre, republished it with introductory notes, 
including a brief memoir of her professional career, a few extracts 
from. which, supplemented by others from unpublished sources, I 
subjoin. She was born in Paris in 1755; her father, who, whatever 
his.real name may have been, appears to have voluntarily 
exchanged it for the nick-name of Laguerre, which had been given 
to his daughter when a child, is said to have exercised the humble 
calling of itinerant ballad-seller; while her mother was a well- 
known retailer of plaisirs in the Tuileries and other public 
promenades. In 1772 she was engaged as chorist at the opera, and, 
by the charm of her voice and excellent acting, soon emerged from 
this ‘subordinate position; for we find her two years later in 
possession of several important parts, which she performed 
alternately with Rosalie Levasseur and Sophie Arnould. The 
fabulous sums lavished on her by the Due de Bouillon greatly 
scandalised Louis the Sixteenth, who threatened to banish him 
from court ; the caprice, however, of the lady herself, who after a 
few months grew weary of her ducal admirer, settled the question, 
and gave rise to the following epigram from the pen of the 
Marquis de Biévre : 

Vous étes surpris que La Guerre 
Ait quitté le pauvre Bouillon ; 
Depuis que Turenne vst en terre, 
La paix est dans cette maison, 


Et le bon due hait tant la guerre 
Qu’'il en redoute jusqu’au nom!” 


Opinions differ as tothe personal appearance of Mdlle Laguerre: 
according to some accounts her face and figure were equally at- 
tractive, whereas others describe her as “ neither pretty nor well- 
shaped.” No authentic portrait of her is known to exist, although 
Roger de Beauvoir mentions one, apparently by Boucher or Char- 
din, and formerly at Malmaison, representing her in a theatrical 
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costume of sky-blue satin, with a tiger’s skin attached by a singie 
magnificenttopaz hanging from her shoulder. But, however conflict- 
ing may be the statements of her contemporaries with regard to her 
beauty, all agree that her voice was delicious in tone and of rare 
extent ; and Gluck, writing on the subject of his * Armide,” ac- 
knowledges that often, while composing that opera, he had been 
inspired by the thought of “the bewitching sorceress called 
Laguerre.” Unfortunately, her continual dissipation and irregular 
mode of life greatly interfered with her artistic success; and on 
one occasion, while playing “Iphigénie en Tauride,” after indulg- 
ing too copiously in the “Veuve Cliquot” of the period, her 
gait was so unsteady that Sophie Arnould, who: hated her most 
cordially, sarcastically remarked that instead of “Iphigénie en 
Tauride,” the bills ought to have announced “ Iphigénie en Cham- 
pagne.” 

Although the salaries then received by the leading singers 
would most assuredly be judged insufficient by many a provincial 
prima donna at the present day, Mdlle. Laguerre had less reason to 
complain than the majority of her colleagues, a yearly sum of 
twenty thousand livres, in addition to a supplementary gratifica- 
tion whenever she sang before the Court at Marly or Versailles, 
being specially accorded to her. This, however, was regarded by 
her as amere drop in the ocean, barely enough to defray the 
ordinary expenses of her personal attendants; her own annual ex- 
penditure averaging at least half a million of francs. Not one of 
her contemporaries had a keener eye to the main chance, or was so 
thoroughly unscrupulous in accepting whatever was offered her ; 
presents of horses, carriages, jewels, furniture and even houses 
were looked upon by her as her legitimate due, and, from what- 
ever source they came, were never refused. When her coffers 
were empty, which frequently occurred, a sale of her effects was 
announced; and, if we may judge from the catalogue re-published 
by Baron Davillier, probably the last issued by her, these periodical 
speculations must have been enormously productive; the articles 
thus brought under the hammer including the finest specimens 
of Sévres china and rock crystal, and cabinets of Florentine 
“pietra dura,” of such exquisite workmanship as to excite the en- 
thusiasm of acknowledged connoisseurs, like Blondel de Gagny 
and Count de Caylus. Among the miscellaneous items of this 
remarkable sale may be mentioned, a Cupid by Fragonard, the 
Rubens Gallery bound in morocco, three superb clocks, and a glass 
case, containing a tree on which were perched birds of various 
kinds, besides a splendid chandelier of Bohemian glass, and an 
ebony wardrobe, ornamented with fruits and flowers, and encrusted 
with lapis lazuli. 

Mdlle. Laguerre died in Paris in 1783, at the early age of twenty- 
eight, after a long and painful illness ; her parents, both of whom 
survived her, inherited at her decease a fortune valued at upwards 
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of eight hundred thousand livres, in addition to hotels in different 
quarters of the city and a prodigious quantity of jewels. 

During the revolution we hear comparatively little of the 
*‘demoiselles d’opéra ;” money was scarce, and assignats proved a 
sorry substitute for sterling coin; but with the Empire a new era 
commenced, and prodigality became once more the order of the 
day ; the most accomplished proficients in the art of promoting: 
the circulation of capital being the celebrated dancers Bigottini 
and Clotilde. The latter, whom the composer Boieldieu in an 
evil hour for himself elected to marry, and who subsequently 
deserted Paris for St. Petersburg, had not the faintest idea of the 
value of money ; and it is recorded of her that one afternoon, when 
on the point of setting out for her daily airing in the Bois, her shoe- 
maker arrived with a pair of rose-coloured boots, which fitted her so 
becomingly that she decided on wearing them during her promenade. 
Unlocking her desk, she took out a thousand-franc note, and threw it 
carelessly on the table, saying: “ My good man, I am in a hurry, 
and can’t wait for change; pay yourself out of that, and keep the 
rest.” ! 

Clotildes are rare now-a-days; but, according to Dr. Véron, the 
taste for superfluities is still a characteristic feature of the physio- 
logy of the danseuse. One of them, he tells us, thought herself 
dishonoured if she had less than two footmen in livery in her ante- 
chamber ; and another invested part of the first bank-note she had 
ever received in the purchase of a parrot, a King Charles spaniel, 
and—a pine-apple ! 

CHARLES HERVEY. 





' This anecdote and the following one were contributed by me some years ago to a now 
defunct journal, as apropos to my subject, I may perhaps be excused for re-printing 
them here. 






































CURIOUS ADVENTURE WITH A MAD JACKAL 
AND A MAD PONY. 





No one who has devoted a lifetime to sport in the East can 
escape dangers incidental to encountering the fere nature found 
in the jungles. Sportsmen, moreover, have also to run risks from 
a residence in, or visits to, unhealthy localities in search of sport. 
For upwards of thirty years I had had exceptional opportunities 
in hunting, from the lordly elephant down to the tiny rain quail. 
I had lived on the Terai during a part of a monsoon; I had had 
my share of vicissitudes by flood and field, but had never come to 
serious grief, so [ little anticipated that towards the close of my 
career in India I should so narrowly escape that most horrible of 
deaths —hydrophobia. 

The following story, which is strictly true, will demonstrate 
that “in the midst of life we are in death.” 

Owing to the disturbed nature of the country in the northern 
Sircars, Madras Presidency, consequent on the dreadful famine of 
1877, I was sent in command of a wing of a native regiment from 
that dreary place, Vizianagram, to Rajahmemdry, which was not 
much livelier. But, owing to the excellent arrangements made by 
the district officers, no outbreak then took place, though it did 
shortly afterwards in the Rampa district. After a six months’ 
residence on the banks of the Godavery, during which I thrice 
visited “ Bison Hill” and had capital sport with Gaur, the detach- 
ment was ordered back to headquarters, the regiment being under 
orders for Burmah. 

We left early in July, and reached a considerable village, called 
Juggumpett, without adventure. Here we halted a day to give 
the Sepoys some rest. I had sent on my guns and rifles, as the 
game season was past. The Sepoys were in tents, encamped 


close to the travellers’ bungalow, in which my family and myself 


were located. 
As the weather was very sultry, we all slept out in the verandah, 


preferring it to the stuffy little bedrooms, which did not admit of 


a breath of air. 


As there were not sufficient cots or bedsteads for all, I lay down 
on a mattress on the floor, alongside of the beds in which my wife 
and children were. ‘The first night passed quietly enough. 
During the next day we heard rumours that a mad jackal was 
about and had bitten several villagers, and towards evening one 
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did run through our lines, chased by the men, but did no harm 
beyond biting a pony belonging to the Maharajah of Vizianagram, 
which he had lent to one of our native officers. The wound was 
superficial, the pony suffered no inconvenience from it, and it 
was forgotten. I had often heard of mad dogs, but had never seen 
one, and as for a mad jackal, I did not believe in one. 

The next night we were asleep as usual. I had no mosquito 
curtains up; being in the usual Indian sleeping costume, consist - 
ing of a loose jacket and pair of drawers—or pyjamas, as they are 
called, and had no covering over me at all. I had got into a habit 
of sleeping with my right arm over my head, thus, luckily for me, 
stretching out the muscles at the back of the neck and shoulders, 
and I was also in very hard condition, for following game up and 
down the hills bordering on the Rampa country is the best train- 
ing possible. 

I was startled out of my first sleep by a sensation as if a red- 
hot iron was being forced into my shoulder, near the junction of 
the neck. Jumping up with a yell I found a jackal standing 
over me. The night was as bright as day, owing to a full moon. 
I gave it a blow over its head with my fist, and, seizing the 
pillow, bolstered the brute well; but, so far from retreating, it kept 
dodging round one of the verandah posts and making darts at my 
legs ! 

“My wife, awakened by my yell, and seeing me hitting at some- 
thing invisible to her, thought I had suddenly gone mad, and 
in her fright began to scream, in which the children joined in 
concert. My two dogs, one a thoroughbred pointer, and the 
other a very powerful and massive Sussex retrieving spaniel, 
both of the largest size, hearing the hubbub, rushed in and rolled 
the jackal over and worried him whilst I pacified the family. 
The beast got away from the dogs, and, though chased by them, 
managed to bite a grasscutter and a horsekeeper rather badly, and 
got away into the jungle. I sent the two wounded persons to the 
native doctor, who cauterized them well; but I may say here at 
once, the first died raving mad two months afterwards in the civil 
hospital at Vizagapatam, but I never heard what became of the 
latter, as he left my service shortly afterwards. 

Wonderful to relate, though my dogs were covered with blood, 
they escaped scatheless. I, too, had had a wonderful escape, for, 
owing to the position I was lying in, the brute could not get 
a firm grip of my flesh, so his upper canines had merely furrowed 
the skin, drawing but one drop of blood. I washed the part with 
vinegar, and paid no more heed to it, believing that the jackal 
was not mad but excessively hungry. 

My people would no longer sleep in the verandah, but retired 
into the inner rooms, preferring the stifling heat to the chance of 
being bitten by some wild beast. Odd to say, the same jackal 
returned about 4.30 a.M., but was at once mobbed and killed by 
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the Sepoys with their latties, or clubs. It was not a large beast, 
in fair condition, but minus a tail! Here one would suppose the 
adventure to have ended. Not so. Six months afterwards we 
left Vizianagram at 12 midnight, 13th January, 1878, to march 
to Bimlipatam, en route to Burmah. 

The main trunk roads are lined with banian trees on either side, 
their branches meet overhead, and, as there was no moon, it was 
as dark as pitch, we could not see a yard ahead. At least one 
thousand people, the relations and followers of our Sepoys, 
accompanied us, to see the last of their relatives for three years, 
for men embarking on foreign service are not allowed to take 
their families with them. 

We were riding at the head of the column in rear of the band. 
When some five miles out, a loose pony suddenly rushed at the 
leading musicians, knocked down one and tried to bite him, but 
did not succeed, owing to its having on the nosebag, but broke 
the man’s instrument; it then galloped off. Half a mile further 
it rushed at the advance guard, knocked down one of the leading 
file and kicked him severely. It was so dark the beast could not 
be seen until it was on its victim. To fire at it was impossible, 
not only on account of the darkness, but owing to the crowds of 
people who thronged the thoroughfare. . 

The regiment was brought to a standstill: We dismounted, 
and sent our chargers to the rear, and I asked and obtaimed 
permission of the commandant to go ahead with a couple 
of files with fixed bayonets. Before we got to the front it 
had again attacked one of our flankers, and, as it had got 
rid of its nosebag, tore his clothes, but fortunately did not bite 
him. It then rushed into the crowd, knocked down an old 
woman and bit her in the stomach. At last we cleared the crowd 
and went ahead, and in a quarter of an hour the brute charged 
down upon us. The men behaved very steadily, received it on 
the points of their bayonets, and rolled it over dead. It was 
a little brute about twelve hands high, and proved to be the pony 
bitten by the mad jackal at Juggumpett. The regiment then 
resumed its march, and reached Bimlipatam without further 
adventure. Thus at times “truth is stranger than fiction.” 


F. T. P. 
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AN EGYPTIAN POET. 





THAT the verses of an Arabic poet of the thirteenth century should 
possess much interest for English readers nowadays seems, at first 
sight, to be very improbable. We might naturally expect that 
their whole tone of thought and manner of expression would be 
foreign to the modern tastes of the West, and all that we should 
look for in them would be a certain archeological and historical 
value not in themselves of much general interest. It is, indeed, 
probable that but for the scholarship and energy of the late 
Professor E. H. Palmer, whose tragic but glorious death is 
a national misfortune, the English reading world would have ever 
remained in ignorance of the poems of Beha ed din Zaheir, the 
great poet of Egypt, and the prime minister to El Melik es Salih, 
Sultan of Egypt and grandson to the celebrated Saladin. Grace- 
ful as these poems are in the original Arabic, the masterly hand 
that has translated them has reproduced in the English version so 
much of their tenderness and humour that, so far as the exigencies 
of idiom permit, the reader unskilled in the languages of the East 
can appreciate their beauty as fully as the Oriental scholar. As_ 
though touched by a magician’s wand, the rich and gorgeous 
pictures of Eastern life and fancy, the subtle and graceful 
metaphors which so peculiarly belong to Eastern writers, and the 
quaint, crisp humour of the Arab of the Desert are in succession 
revealed in all their beauty and charm. Although the poems of 
El Behé Zoheir have long possessed a great reputation in the 
East, they were absolutely unknown in Europe until Professor 
Palmer laid the world of letters under a debt of obligation by 
publishing a complete text, accompanied with a metrical trans- 
lation. Until then, with the exception of a few verses quoted by 
Ibn Khallikén, the Arabic biographer, and one or two poems 
cited anonymously in the Arabian Nights, not a single verse of 
his poetry had ever been printed or translated. “ Having, while 
in Egypt,” says Professor Palmer, “ become possessed of a copy of 
his poems, I was so struck with the beauty of the language and 
the freshness and originality of the thoughts, that I have since 
made them the companion of my leisure hours, and have long 
cherished the idea, which I have at length realised, of presenting 
them to English readers in an English dress.” 

El Beha Zoheir lived and wrote at a time when the intercourse 
between East and West had already made itself felt—during the 
crusades of St. Louis of France—and his poems are remarkable as 
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showing the effect of Western civilisation and refinement upon the 
language of the desert. Thus we find in his pages proverbs, 
sentiments, and metaphors which we are accustomed to regard as 
peculiarly our own, and, although this is by no means a charac- 
teristic of his poetry only, for instances of it abound in the works 
of many Eastern authors, it is still remarkable how often we here 
come upon the exact parallel for an English proverb. Thus, to 
take a single example, the poet says to his mistress :-— 


“ But oh! beware lest we betray 
The secret of our hopes and fears, 
For I have heard some people say 
That ‘ walls have ears.’” 


There are, too, many points of contact between this great poet 
of Egypt and the productions of the Western muse other than 
such details as these. “The whole tone of thought and style of 
expression,” says’ Professor Palmer, “much more resemble those 
of an English courtier of the seventeenth century than a Mahom- 
medan of the Middle Ages. There is an entire absence of that 
artificial construction, exaggerated metaphor, and profuse ornate- 
ness of style which render Eastern -poetry so distasteful to 
a Western critic; and in place of these defects we have natural 
simplicity and epigrammatic terseness, combined with a genial 
wit that remind us of the vers de société of the English poet 
Herrick.” 

It is proverbially : a want in Oriental poetry that although it 
abounds in glowing imagery, and in metaphors drawn from 
natural objects, it rarely displays any real appreciation of natural 
beauty. In the same way Eastern love-songs, while they are 
remarkable for power and imagination, but seldom exhibit deep 
feeling and true tenderness. Beha ed din Zoheir must, however, be 
regarded as a distinguished exception to these general rules. The 
beautiful gardens on the banks of the Nile have often called forth 
the admiration of travellers, and are by description, at any rate, 
more or less familiar to most people. Orange trees, with deep 
green foliage, the spreading banana leaves varied by the bright 
blooms of the flowering cactus and the luxuriant roses, combine 


to make up a picture of almost perfect loveliness. Let Zoheir 
describe it for us :— 


“ There rain-drops trickle through the warm, still air, 
The cloud-born firstlings of the summer skies ; 
Full oft I stroll in early morning there, 
When, like a pearl upon a bosom fair, 
The glistening dewdrop on the sapling lies. 
There the young flowerets with sweet perfume blow ; 
There feathery palms their pendent clusters hold, 
Like foxes’ brushes waving to and fro ; 
There every evening comes the after-glow, 
Tipping the leaflets.with its liquid gold.” 


The evident appreciation of Nature which marks these yerses 
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stamps their author at once as in the first rank of her admirers. 
The imagery, too, is exquisite, and it is as exquisitely reproduced 
in the English version. The comparison of the dewdrops on the 
branches to the pearls on a maiden’s neck could not be surpassed, 
and, while we must admire the original, we are compelled to 
pause in appreciation of the beauty of the rendering. Again, the 
vivid picture of the after-glow comes home with peculiar force to 
those who have seen, or are in any way familiar, with the fabled 
glories of a sunset on the Nile. 

El] Beha Zoheir is eminently the poet of sentiment, and many 
of his love-songs are possessed of a rare beauty and tenderness. 
What, for instance could be more touching than those lines on 
his blind love :— 

“ They called my love a poor blind maid: 
I love her more for that, I said ; 
I love her, for she cannot see 
These grey hairs that disfigure me. 
We wonder not that wounds are made 
By an unsheathed and neked blade ; 
The marvel is that swords should slay 
While yet within their sheaths they stay. 
She is a garden fair, where I 
Need fear no guardian’s prying eye. 
Where, though in beauty blooms the rose, 
Narcissuses their eyelids close.” 


Again, it would be difficult to find a prettier conceit than the 
following :— 
‘Nor, though her voice be passing sweet, 

Take heed of it; 

For lutes are often a deceit 
To mortal wit! 

Nor let her face, so fair and bright, 
Thy heart betray : 

Full oft the stars that shine by night 
Lead men astray.” 


There is no more hackneyed hyperbole in the whole category 
of love-song than that of dying for love, and the metaphor 


scarcely seems. to lend itself to anything more than a pretty turn, 
such as the following : 





“ Oh, torture not my life in vain, 
But take it once for all away! 
Nor cause me thus, with constant pain, 
To die and come to life again 
A thousand times a day !” 


But Zoheir elsewhere expresses the same idea in a new and very 
beautiful form, which has some claim to be styled truly poetical: 


‘Thou art my soul, and all my soul is thine ; 
Thou art my life, though stealing life away! 
I die of love, then let thy breath divine 
Call me to life again, that so I may 
Reveal to men the secrets of the tomb. 
Full well thou knowest that_no joys endure ; 
Come, therefore, ere there come on us our doom, 
Tkat union may our present joy secure.” 
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It must, however, be admitted that Zoheir frankly confesses him- 
self to be an inconstant lover :-— 


“I’m fickle, so at least they say, 
And blame me for it most severely ; 
Because I court one maid to-day, 
To-morrow love another dearly.” 


His ready wit, however, enables him to account satisfactorily 
for his faithlessness :— 


“Tis true that though I vow and swear, 

They find my love is false and hollow, 
Deceiving when it seems most fair, 

Like lightning when no rain-drops follow. 
You'd like to know, I much suspect, 

The secret which my conduct covers : 
Well, then, I’m founder of a sect, 

Grand Master of Peculiar Lovers.” 


Turning to the poet’s more serious verses we find them imbued 
with the spirit of much sound philosophy. Thus, in some lines to 
a friend who had lost his ship at sea, with everything on board, 
he says, in conclusion :— 

“To taste misfortune thou wert not the first : 
So goes the world, nor plays new-fangled tricks ; 


Things often mend when they are at the worst, 
As lamps burn brighter when we cut the wicks.” 


Again, the lines on “ Life,” a quatrain in imitation of the Persian, 
show us the poet in a serious mood :— 


“ How oft does this life in sad trouble go by, 
Yet of it how careless, how thoughtless, am I! 
Ah, life! if to-day bring not pleasure to me, 
When thou’rt gone is there any fresh life after thee ?” 


El Beha Zoheir was, too, the author of numerous panegyrics, 
which are of the greatest value in elucidating the history of his 
time. They are not, however, by any means happy examples of 
his style, and do not readily lend themselves.to elegant trans- 
lation. They are, at the same time, full’ of allusions and 
references to current events, which are of little interest. to the 
general reader. He is much more at home in satire and in- 
vective. From his numerous verses on “ bores ” he seems to have 
been as much pestered by them as are our modern literary lions. 
Thus he says :— 


“T’d as lief have the Angel of Death for a guest 
As that dolt. Not a friend has he ever possessed ; 
If you breathed but his name over water, I think 
It would make it unfit for a person to drink.” 


Again he says :— 
“ That fellow puts all joy to flight ; 


His talk is like a winter’s night, 
Long, cold, and void of all delight.” 
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Some of Zoheir’s epigrams, too, are very good, and fulfil all the 
conditions of these difficult compositions. Thus he says of the 
weather :— 

“ The summer, with untimely heat, 
Has come upon us far too soon. 


Oh, April! this unwonted feat 
Will leave no work at all for June!” 


A governor had been dismissed from his province, and the poet 
takes the opportunity to write an epigram containing one of 
those jew de mots, of which he was a perfect master :— 


“They turned him out for roguery, 
And very sad he seemed to be. 
Says he, ‘ When things like that befall 
No grief e’er comes to me at all.’ 
Say we, ‘ You lie, grief comes to you. 
And you have come to grief, sir, too!’” 


His epigram on an atheist is perhaps one of his happiest efforts, 
exhibiting his peculiar powers of wit and satire :— 


“A foolish atheist whom I lately found, 

Alleged philosophy in his defence ; 

Says he, ‘ The arguments I use are sound.’ 
‘ Just so,’ said I, ‘ all sound and little sense. 

You talk of matters far beyond your reach. 
You're knocking at a closed-up door,’ said I. 

Said he, ‘ You cannot understand my speech.’ 
‘I’m not King Solomon !’ was my reply.” 


According to the Moslem legend Solomon understood the lan- 
guage of birds and beasts, and it is in this that the sting of the 
satire lies. There are numerous similar instances of Zoheir’s 
facility in the composition of satirical verse, but we must content 
ourselves with one more example :— 


“ Wit is for ornament designed. 
Praise Him who to you gave it not ! 
When wits were meted to mankind, 
You were not then upon the spot.” 


We cannot conclude this brief notice of these medieval Arabic 
vers de société without pointing out how greatly our literature is 
indebted to their translator. From what he has here accom- 
plished in thus effacing the differences of tongue, time, and 
manners, and in producing a translation which, while it enabies 
a student to interpret the text, conveys to the English reader’s 
mind exactly thé same impression as the Arabic does to the 
mind of an Arab, we are able imperfectly to realize how great 
is the national loss. There is something peculiarly touching in the 
fact that such a man as this should have been called upon to suffer 
death in his country’s service. Brave and intrepid as he certainly 
was, and as the story of his life shows him to have been, and 
skilled beyond all other men in the language and the lore of the 
desert, the sympathies of his countrymen have been deeply 
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stirred by the fact that this gentle scholar, boon companion, and 
sympathising friend should have been chosen to share the dangers 
and horrors of war, and to face death in company with the gallant 
soldier and the brave sailor, who by virtue of their profession 
carried their lives in their hands. The mournful episode has, 
however, one bright side. Our country may have need of all her 
sons, and the intrepidity of this cultured man of letters will serve, 
for all time, as a proof to the world, and an example to the nation, 
of the way in which an Englishman can and should do his duty 
in whatever lines his lot may be cast, and whether the path be 
rough or smooth. 
W. MORRIS COLLES. 


ONLY. 


THE same great oak trees flinging broad shadows on the grass, 
The same soft breezes bowing the daisies as they pass ; 

The same bright streamlet dancing through the fern leaves in the 
_ gien, 

Only, the rose tree withered that drooped above us then. 


The same gay wavelets breaking as joyous, fresh, and free, 
Where the tall cliffs frown majestic, upon the northern sea ; 
The same white sea birds over it, to call, and swoop, and float, 
Only, the mosses clothe the wreck that was our bonnie boat. 


The same young hearers listen to the old familiar words, 

The same sweet air is ringing from the old familiar chords ; 
To its wailing sigh they sadden, to its triumph peal rejoice, 
Only, amid the chorus we miss one silenced voice. 

Yet for the rose, and one who loved it, how dreary is the glen ; 
The boat, and one who steered it, gave the sea aglory then ; 
For that missing note the music rings low and dirge-like thus, 
For, oh, that little “ only ” meant all the world for us. 


SUSAN R. PHILLIPS. 


VOL. VIII. 






























































PEG WOFFINGTON. 





In Mr. Charles Reade’s novel of “Peg Woffington” we have a 
tolerably accurate sketch of this fascinating actress. We see 
something of her manifold charms of mind and body, of her whims 
and caprices, of her lavish generosity, and of her genuine kind- 
ness of heart. But to expect an exact portrait from a novelist is 
rather too much to ask; he must necessarily adapt his materials, 
and do the best he can with them, so as to produce a favourable 
mixture of the ideal with the real. Mr. Reade has given us 
Madam Peg at her best, and has left all her faults in the back- 
ground ; what faults she had. —and they were legion—belonged to 
a large prodigal nature which had been allowed to run to seed, 
and in consequence produced weeds instead of flowers. 

She had an immense capacity for enjoyment ; hers was a joyous 
and a joy-giving nature. Thrown into the very furnace of tempta- 
tion, she did indeed drag her honour in the dust ; yet, at the same 
time, she was capable of great sacrifices, and often showed elements 
of real nobility of character. There was never anything false or 
mean about Peg Woffington; she had no worldly ambition, she 
was not absorbed by a love of. filthy lucre, or a selfish desire to 
gain her own ends at the expense of others. She would never 
have been a Madame de Pompadour, or a Madame du Barri, her 
aim was to lead a merry, jovial life, without care or thought for 
the morrow. When repentance came, it was a real thing with 
her, and she died a truly penitent Magdalen, so that her story 
may “point a moral as well as adorn a tale.” The facts of her 
life are as follows :—- 

Margaret Woffington was born at Dame Street, Dublin, in the 
year 1719. She was the daughter of a journeyman bricklayer, 
and attended school from her fifth to her ninth year. About this 
time her father died. Her school days now came to an end, 
as she was obliged to stay at home to help her mother who took in 
washing. Little Peg had to carry up water from the Liffey, to 
heat irons, to run messages, and to be, in fact, a regular washer- 
woman’s drudge. Things were in this state when a certain 
Madame Violante arrived in Dublin. 

Madame Violante had been brought up as a dancer, and was a 
clever, shrewd woman, who studied the public taste with skill and 
care. She hired a very large house, formerly occupied by Lord 
Justice Whitshed, in Fownes Court, on the spot where Fownes 
Street has since been built. This house was very roomy, and 
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covered a large extent of ground. Behind it, a spacious garden 
stretched down to where Crow Street Theatre afterwards stood. 

These premises the enterprising Madame Violante converted 
into a booth, and brought over a company of tumblers and rope- 
dancers, who exhibited for some time with success. In these 
performances Madame herself took the leading parts, for she was 
as nimble with her toes as she was active in her mind. She was 
perpetually on the look-out for something new and striking, which 
would attract the public and rivet their curiosity. One day she 
happened to be walking along by the river, when she saw little 
Peg Woffington drawing water for her mother’s wash-tubs. 
Madame stopped and stared. She well knew what a prize was 
before her. 

This bare-legged, ragged child was a perfect marvel of beauty. 
What shapely limbs she had; what unconscious grace was in 
every movement of those round arms, firm and white as marble. 
And when the little gipsy tossed back her tangled hair, and 
twitched her coal-black brows—the actor’s feature—what piquante, 
roguish glances flashed from those eloquent dark eyes of hers ! 

The whole scene would have made a study for a painter. 

There was wily Madame Violante, rouged and powdered, with 
the enormous hat of that period, and there was bare-legged little 
Peg, her wet feet dabbling in the water, and her eyes wandering 
down the muddy river, as the washing tubs were gradually filled. 

She had no ambition except perhaps to suck an over-ripe orange 
at the door of the theatre, when her work was done, or to earn a 
halfpenny by singing a ballad in her clear, shrill voice. But des- 
tiny, in the shape of Madame Violante, had come to her. 

“Would you like to be my apprentice, my sweet little girl?” 
said the crafty Frenchwoman, eager that such a prize should be 
captured at once. “ [ will teach you to dance and sing.” 

“Oh, madam!” cried the enraptured little Peg, “that would, 
indeed, be delightful.” 

Such an offer seemed almost as good as to be made a Princess 
on the spot. No more washing now. Peg took back the tubs to her 
mother, and from that day was bound, body and soul, to her new 
mistress. Madame Violante was not slow to take advantage of 
her bargain. She proceeded to form a company of children, the 
eldest not more than ten years of age, and this little troupe she 
carefully drilled in ‘The Beggar’s Opera,” which was then running 
with great success in London, but had not yet been brought out 
in Dublin. Madame Violante was a very zealous entrepreneuse ; 
what she did, she determined to do well, and spared no expense in 
providing suitable scenery, dresses, and decorations. So the new 
work was produced at her booth, and took the town by storm. 

The novelty of the juvenile band of actors, the charm of the 
songs and dialogues made “The Beggar’s Opera,” as given by 
Madame Violante, even more popular than the children’s “ Pinafore ” 
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has been in our own day. Some of the little performers became 
celebrated in after-life. Mrs. Workman was Captain MacHeath, and 
Master Barrington, who was afterwards well known in low comedy 
parts, was Filch. Not one, however, could boast of the fame of Peg 
Woffington, who acted Polly Peachum with extraordinary vivacity 
and grace. Peg was indeed a born actress, and took to her part 
as a duck takes to the water. She could mimic anybody she pleased ; 
one twitch to those flexible black eyebrows of hers, one pull to her 
rosy mouth, and straightway she was transformed on the spot. As 
she went up in the world, her mother left off her trade as a washer- 
woman, and for many years sold fruit at the entrance to Fownes 
Court. She was a gossiping old woman, and quite willing to take 
the lion’s share of her daughter’s earnings. And then Peg had a 
brother, who, by her influence, was also admitted into Madame 
Violante’s troupe. Like all celebrities, she did not rest on a bed 
of roses; she had many years of toilsome labour before her, many 
depressing struggles, many spites and jealousies and grudges to 
contend against. There was a Miss V iolante, who was well up in 
her mother’s airs and graces. To her, though she did not possess 
a tithe of Peg Woffington’s beauty or genius, the principal parts 
were often given, and bitter were the heart-burnings if Peg carried 
off too much applause,.or earned too many encores for the songs 
that were assigned to her. Madame Violante did not stop at ‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera.” She rapidly produced something fresh, and kept 
her young actors perpetually at work, rehearsing new parts. Among 
these novelties is a very curious play. I happen to possess a 
copy of it, and the title page runs as follows: 
“THE COBLER OF PRESTON, 
An Opera, 
As it is acted at the 
New Boorn 1x Dustin, 


With great Applause. 
Printed by Geo. Faulkner, in Essex Street, opposite the Bridge, 1732. 


9 


The three girl performers are (1) Miss Corberry, (2) Miss 
Violante, and (3) Miss Woffington, who must have been at this 
time just thirteen years of age. Master Woffington takes the 
humble part of a countryman, with one song. The plot of the 
little piece is evidently borrowed from the preamble to “The 
Taming of the Shrew. * Even the name “Christopher or Kit Sly ” 
remains unaltered. But with Shakespeare, Sly is a tinker, and 
here he is a “ cobler (sic), half-drunk, with a flaggon of ale in his 
hand.” He is introduced airing his political views in the follow- 
ing speech : 

“ Politics and March beer go well together ; bear up, old heart of oak, as I was a 
sxying, we coblers have been the ablest Politicians in all ages. Why, there was old 
King Harry had a cobler in Cabinet Council, a shrewd dog, I warrant you, and Crispus 
and Crispianus were most excellent coblers ; and I think Kit Sly, simple as he 
appears, as-great as any of ’em all in his own way. He's not for dry Politicks, no, 


no; his Politicks are like plants,- they must be watered well before they grow. 
| Drinks, and sings *‘ A Bottle of Good Claret.’ ‘| 
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After this, enters Cicely Gundy, a country ale-wife; and the 
following ¢hoice dialogue ensues, largely borrowed from Shake- 
speare. 


The part of Cicely was acted by Peg Woffington, and we may 
be quite sure she put plenty of life and spirit into it. 


Cicely. Out, you knave! A pair of stocks, sirrah! A whipping post, you rogue! a 
whipping post ! ; 
Lob. You area Baggage, look ’ee, say what you will of me, but don’t disporridge 
my family. The Slys came in with Richard the Conqueror, and so let the world 

slide. [ Fencing with his stick. | 

Cicely. Sirrah! Sirrah! will you pay for the things you have broke? 

Lob. No, not a single farthing (chucking her under the chin), I will live upon free 
quarters. Dost not know, house-wife, that I am free of all the Ale and Beef in 
England. I will hear no reckonings paid at all, ’tis downright abomination,— heresy 
-—your sober small-beer penitents shall pay the Scot. I will tax them at my will 
and pleasure. Huzza! he that can’t leap a five bar gate knows nothing of general- 
ship. 

Cicely. Well, Kit, I know my remedy ; Kit, I'll e’en fetch the Constable. [She sings 


Ah! vile, ungracious Kit ! 

Get home and read your Psalter, 
I prithee learn a little wit, 

To keep thee from the Halter ; 
I'll make thee, knave, 

Whene’er I crave, 

Pay every debt that’s due in, 

If law or spight, 

Will do me right, 

I'll never cease pursuing.” 


[Exit Ciceiy in a fury. | 


The cobbler soon falls into a drunken sleep, and is discovered 
by Sir Charles Briton as he is returning from hunting. Sir Charles 
(Master Oates) orders him to be conveyed to his house, and laid 
in the best room on a down-bed, a drunken butler being left in the 
cobbler’s place. Shakespeare is again largely drawn upon in the scene 
where Kit Sly awakes and finds himself surrounded by servants in 
rich Spanish costumes. In the second act, Kit is brought back to 
his stall, and is not certain whether he is a dreaming Lord or a 
“* waking cobbler.” 


“Yesterday, my servants were all Spanish gentlemen, my wife was a lady, my bed 
all silken, my house as big as a church, my meat so good I could not tell what it was, 
and my Booze as good as was ever tipped; and now, this morning, my fine lady is 
turned into a scolding vixen; my great house into a wretched hovel; my spacious 
chamber into a cobbler’s stall; and my silken bed into musty flocks and filthy woollen. 


I'm terribly transmogrified from day to day....It must be so; I’m but a cobbler 
after all.” 


Kit is, however again transferred to the grandeur of the Hall- 


house, and is startled | vy hearing that a troop of dragoons is outside, 
with a warrant to hang him on one of the highest elms before the 
Palace gates for the crime of high treason. 


“ Kit. High treason! Hah, I was once it was true, a little inclined to rebellion ; but it 
was when | was a cobbler. Oh! Lord, Oh! Lord, what will become of me ? Could you 
clap me into an empty hogskead in the cellar? Ah! Diego, do, do for merey’s sake 
(on his knees) and throw a penny loaf after me, a Cheshire cheese, and a pitcher of ale. 
I'll retire from this world like a peacemaking minister.” 
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Kit is, however, relieved from his dilemma by the entrance of 
Sir Charles Briton; the servants pull off their whiskers and he 
recognises his own boon companions, Peter Scapegrace and Jack 
Leathereoat. So the opera comes to an end with a song, the chorus 
of which is— 


“We'll quaff bumpers down, 
And pray for the Crown, 
To mad Politicians let all bid farewell, 
Nor ever hereafter give cause to rebel—” 


Advice which it would be. well for the Irish politicians of the . 
present day to adopt. 
The part which Peg Woffington played in this little opera was 
a very trifling one; Cicely Gundy, the country-ale wife, has nothing 
to say after the two first scenes; while the part of Joan, Kit’s wife, 
acted by Miss Violante, is the leading one of the piece. Peg, how- 
ever, delivered the prologue in which the following elegant 
doggerel occurs— 
“Our youthful author, fearful of his fate, 
Must write a prologue, which I must repeat (repate !) 
I beg’d that he might read it to me first. 
He did, and faith! I thought I should have burst.” 
The closing lines are a slight improvement on this wretched 
stuff, and could only have been spoken by the favourite of the 
Booth-— 


‘‘ Let me your kind, consenting smiles bespeak, 
And spare the poet for the Actress’ sake, 
Hiss not, alas! one hiss would cause our death, 
As Basilisks can murder with their breath.” 


The epilogue was delivered by Miss Violante, probably Peg’s 
rival in the favour of the public.. The opening lines show that the 
larger theatres had suffered by the competition of the little 


players, and that grown-up actors were envious of the success of 
Madame Violante’s juvenile troupe. 


“Ladies! this night your presence has agen 
Recruited all our Liliputian men ; 
To merit your applause we spare no cost, 
Nor is ourcare by your indulgence lost. 
No more shall play-house Brobdingnags conspire 
To burn our Booth with their Bombastick fire. 
I heard a squeamish Prude the other night, 
(But. wives are not to blame when husbands write), 
‘Lord! what’s this world ? to what a pitch of folly 
When we must have a child to act a Polly, 
Faugh ! who ean bear a Liliputian Play,’ 
But we can act our Parts as well as they.” 


The “ Cobbler of Preston,” with its songs and dances, must have 
had a good deal of smartness and “ go” about it, so its success 
was not surprising; at the same time, there is something lament- 
able in the idea that such speeches should have been put into the 
mouths of children not fourteen years old. The little actors were 
obliged to feign drunkenness, to utter the coarsest language, swear 
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the broadest oaths, and assume the worst vices of their elders. 
Alas! for poor little Peg. It would have been impossible for her 
to have kept her wings unsmirched in such a foul atmosphere as 
this. Through evil report and good report, through slights and 
drudgery, she industriously toiled her way. In the April of 1739, 
or ’40, one of the Dublin theatres which had been closed for three 
months opened again; and Peg Woffington, then twenty-one, and 
in the full height of her charms, was chosen to appear as Sir Harry 
Wildair. The part suited her to perfection; her success was com- 
plete, and praise poured in from all sides. Her acting as this 
character called forth the followimg lines : 


On Miss Worrineton Piayine Sir Harry WIvpAIR. 


‘“ Peggy, the darling of the men, 
In Polly won each heart, 

But now she captivates again, 
And all must feel the smart. 
Her charms resistless, conquer all, 

Both sexes vanquished lie, 
And who to Polly seorned to fall, 
By Wildair vanquished die. 
Would lavish Nature, who her gave 
This double pow’r to please, 
In pity give her, both to save, 
A double pow’r to ease.” 


Her fame soon reached London, and Mr. Rich made her most 
advantageous proposals, which she accepted, and appeared at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, in her favourite character of Sir Harry 
Wildair. ‘The house was crowded; she surpassed all expectations, 
and won more applause than had ever been given to any actress 
on that stage before. Mr. Wilks declared that her “ Sir Harry ” 
was a most elegant portrait of a young man of fashion. Among 
her many conquests she numbered the veteran actor, Colley 
Cibber, who, at the age of seventy, declared himself her ardent 
admirer. His great delight was to play Nykin or Fondlewife in the 
“Qld Bachelor,” to her Cocky or Letitia in the same piece. He gave 
her lessons in recitation, but instead of improving her, he taught her 
to adopt a pompous, stilted style, in which nature and passion were 
entirely sacrificed. After her return from Paris, she began to act in 
tragedy, and her favourite parts were Hermione and Andromache, 
in the * Distressed Mother,” which, to show her virsatility, she acted 
alternately. Her acquaintance with Garrick had commenced in 
Ireland, when he first visited it in 1741, and when she played 
Cordelia and Ophelia to his Lear and Hamlet. In London this 
acquaintance was resumed, and they kept house together. At 
one time Garrick had serious thoughts of marrying the fascinating 
Peg, and even went so far as to buy the wedding ring and try it 
on her finger. But the idea was given up, though he always 
seemed to have an affection for her, and some lines of his addressed 
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to “My Peggy,” are given by Dr. Doran in “Their Majesties’ 
Servants.” The quarrels of Peg Woffington and Kitty Clive were 
long notorious. Kitty Clive was frank and open, and spoke out 
whatever came uppermost. Peg Woffington was outwardly civil, 
but her keen, sarcastic replies were so cutting that she drove her 
rival to frenzy, and strange scenes occurred in the green-room. 
Kitty Clive was the better actress of the two, but Peg Woffington 
had a far greater gift of beauty. What her outward appearance 
was at this time we learn from Mr. Galt’s Lives of the Players. 

“Her person,” he says,“ was remarkably beautiful; an irresis- 
tible gracefulness was conspicuous in all her actions ; and a most sur- 
passing elegance shone, as it were, around her. Her eyes were black 
of the darkest brilliancy, and while they beamed with the most 
beautiful lustre, they revealed every movement of her heart, and 
showed, notwithstanding she was but little indebted to education, 
that acute discernment which distinguished her through life. 
Her eye-brows——arched and vividly marked—possessed a flexi- 
bility which greatly increased the expression of her other features. 
In love and terror they were powerful beyond conception ; but the 
beautiful owner never appeared to be sensible of their force. Her 
complexion was of the finest hue, and her nose being partly 
aquiline gave her countenance an air of great majesty; all her 
other features were of no inferior mould. She was altogether one 
of the most beautiful of Eve’s daughters.” 

Compare these stilted periods with Mr. Charles Reade’s fluent 
and poetical description of the fascinating Peg. “ She was certainly 
a dazzling creature. She had a head of beautiful form; perched 
like a bird on a throat massive yet shapely and smooth asa column 
of alabaster ; a delicious mouth, with athousand varying expressions, 
and a marvellous faculty of giving beauty alike to love and scorn, a 
sneer or a smile. But she had one feature more remarkable than 
all —her eyebrows—they were jet black, strongly marked, and in 
repose were arched like a rainbow, but it was their extraordinary 
Hexibility which made other faces on the stage look sleepy beside 
hers. At one time her figure seemed all stateliness, at another, 
elegance personified, and flowing voluptuousness at another. She 
was Juno, Psyche, Hebe by turns.” 

There was nothing that delighted her so much as this power of 
transforming herself. At one time she would rise to grandeur as 
the martyr queen, and half-an-hour afterwards she was to be 
seen in the green room at Covent Garden, holding up a pot of 
porter in her hand, and crying, “ Confusion to all order! Let 
liberty thrive!” It was in the green room that the Beef-steak 
Club held its weekly meetings, and of this Club Peg Woffington 
was the President. Her portrait, in which she is represented 
lying on a sofa, is still to be seen at the Garrick Club. She was 
especially proud of her success as Sir Harry Wildair. Once she 
used her male disguise with good effect off the stage. The story 
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is casually mentioned by Mr. Reade, and it was, in fact, a real 
incident in Peg W offington’s eventful life. The gentleman, with 
whom she had first left Dublin, having proposed to a young lady 
in the country, Peg resolved to break off the match.. She heard 
that a masked-ball was to be given on the young lady’s birthday, 
and she contrived to gain admittance to it, dressed as a man of 
fashion. She asked the bride-elect to be her partner in a minuet, 
and during the pauses of the dance she revealed the true 
character of the intended husband, and told the fiancée of his 
heartlessness, his treachery, and his falsehood. The young lady 
fainted, the company dispersed, and Peg returned to London 
exulting in the success of her manceuvre. 

Another time she would be seen in the dingy garret of some 
poor player, helping him and his wife with money, or offering 
them the influence of her great name. Another of her freaks 
was to lend the beautiful but penniless Miss Gunnings some of 
the dresses from the theatrical wardrobe, in order that they might 
appear to advantage at a viceregal ball. This happened in Dublin, 
for in 1751 Peg Woffington accepted an engagement from Sheridan, 
the manager of the Dublin theatre. Here she remained for three 
years, and was again the pet of the public. She was constantly 
adding to her répertoire as an actress, and among her favourite 
parts was that of Lady Townley in the “ Provoked Husband.” 
Even her enemies were amazed how well the bricklayer’s daughter 
could adopt the manner and air of an easy, well-bred woman of 

fashion. In 1755, O’Keeffe mentions having seen her act Alicia, 
in “ Jane Shore,” the first play he ever saw. “I remember,” he 
adds, “some years ago, seeing her mother, whom she comfortably 
supported, a respectable looking old lady in her short black velvet 
cloak, with deep fringe, and diamond and agate snuff-box. She 
had nothing to mind but going the rounds of all the Catholic 
chapels and chatting with her neighbours.” 

Meanwhile, Madam Peg reigned triumphantly over her mimic 
Court. She frankly confessed that she preferred the company of 
men to that of women; women, she said, “talked of nothing but 
silks and scandal.” At her receptions were seen, not only Garrick, 
but statesmen, orators, wits and philosophers. Edmund Burke 
was one of her most ardent admirers, and it was at her house that 
he was first introduced to the Prime Minister, the Duke of New- 
castle. But the time came when Peg abdicated her throne. She 
had begun life early and had lived a great deal for her years. 
The power and joy of livi ing suddenly seemed to desert her. 
Paralysis slowly but surely gainea ground. One night, in London, 
as she was acting Rosalind in “ As You Like It,” her speech began 
to fail. She struggled on with difficulty until she came to the 
closing words: “I would kiss as many of you as had beards 
that pleased me;” then she stopped short, threw up her arms, 
gave a piercing shriek, and rushed from the stage. With this 
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tragic conclusion Peg Woffington’s theatrical career came to an 
end. She lingered on for some time longer, but the bright, 
vivacious Peg of former days had disappeared. A sermon which 
she heard at a Methodist Chapel had a marvellous effect on her. 
She became serious in her manner, simple and plain in her dress, 
and retired from the world altogether. One of the last acts of her 
life was to build and endow a number of almshouses at Teddington, 
in Middlesex. At Teddington, too, she died on the 28th March, 
1760, at the age of forty-one. Her tombstone is still to be seen 
there, and the almshouses also remain to this day. Among the 
many poetical tributes paid to her memory is a very high flown- 
elegy, which runs as follows— 


“ Blest in each art, by nature formed to please, 
With beauty, sense, with elegance and ease, 
Whose piercing genius studied all mankind, 

All Shakespeare op’ning to thy vigorous mind, 
In every sense of comic humour known ; 

In sprightly sallies, wit was all thy own ; 
Whether you seemed the cit’s more humble wife 
Or shone in Townley’s higher sphere of life ; 

A Proteus stillin all thy varying range, 
Thyself the same, divine in every change.” 


But Peg Woffington had better elegies than this. She had the 
prayers of the widow and orphan, and many of the struggling 
brethren of her craft, whom she had befriended during her life, came 
forward with tales of her warm heart and generous nature. To 
her own family she was a real benefactress. Her mother long 
survived her and died in Dublin at the patriarchal age of ninety. 
Her sister Mary, though she failed as an actress, made a very 
fortunate match. She married the Hon. Captain Cholmondley, 
and through her Peg Woffington became connected with the 
proudest families in the peerage... A more dangerous path than 
she had to tread through life could hardly be imagined. From her 
childhood she had a series of pit-falls to encounter, which no 
woman could pass unharmed. 

An actress at the age of nine at Madame Violante’s booth, at a 
time when Farquhar’s plays were being acted to admiring 
audiences, what greater ordeal could there be for any girl? But 
Peg Woffington could weep repentant tears, and we, her sisters, 
should hesitate before we throw stones at her memory. 

C. 


J. HAMILTON. 







































THE SUBLIME SOCIETY OF BEEFSTEAKS. 


HAL LOWTHER. 





““ AND now,” said my guide, after a long survey of the Lyceum 
Theatre, “ I will show you a curiosity.” 

“ And pray what is that ?” I asked. 

“The Beefsteak Club-room,” he replied. 

“‘T shall be delighted to see that relic of the past,’ was my 
answer, “ for I have heard so much about it.” 

“TI am afraid,” he continued, leading the way, “that it has been 
sadly neglected ; however, as it is—there it is.” 

‘This !” I exclaimed, in an amazed tone, as I looked around me. 
On my way up the stair from the stage I had conjured up the 
faces of Garrick, Hogarth, Rich, and the rest of the mighty spirits 
whose presence had made the room famous. I saw in imagination 
the table laden with its hearty English cheer, and heard the 
laughter born of wit and fun; but one glance at the place 
startled me from my pleasant dream and broke the spell ! 

There was the room, heavy with an atmosphere redolent of damp 
and mould, the massive mountings were fairly shrouded in dust, 
the ceiling was festooned with cobwebs or hung in long gloomy 
draperies from the arched woodwork. The place looked like a 
buried city of ancient and quaint theatrical “ properties ” suddenly 
disclosed to our astonished view! ‘The rare old-fashioned fire- 
place was half hidden from sight by a unique screen of artificial 
flowers with their paper buds soiled and useless, to which was 
added a pile of paste-board goblets and costly trenchers of the 
same material, now bruised and despoiled of their dutch metal 
glory, with here and there a few wooden bones for some grave- 
digger or other “to play at loggets with.” The Latin inscription 
over the mantel-piece, with its significant meaning, could only be 
seen through a mist of rebellious dust, so to speak, which was the 
result of moving a few drooping banners and rusty spears that 
leaned over it in limp confusion. The spacious floor was a perfect 
litter of stage refuse. Profile ships, with their rigging broken and 
tangled, seemed to have struck in helpless wreckage on a desperate 
shoal of canvas rocks. There were throne chairs of all shapes 
and sizes, now bereft of their grandeur, and lying side by side w ith 
the commonest of beggars to be found in the whole race of chairs ! 
There were tables jammed in corners with dislocated limbs, creak- 
ing beneath the weight of an Ophelia coffin, together with a gouty 
couch and a swollen-legged sofa. Broken statuary was seen 
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scattered around, with here and there a rudely modeled figure 
hanging on the walls, strongly suggestive of suicide. In one 
particular corner were heaped up fragments of old armour, for- 
gotten swords, belts and bucklers, with the white face of a melan- 
choly clock staring from out its worm-eaten case at the ruin 
around. ‘Truth to tell, I was disappointed, not to say dis- 
gusted, with the way irreverent hands had tumed the old 
club-room into a sort of huge shed for stage litter and picturesque 
lumber. 

And now, perhaps, a brief description of the club and its origin 
may not be uninteresting. 

Rich, who was harlequin and manager of Covent Garden, spent 
a great deal of his time in the paint room of that theatre. Many 
of his friends and patrons were in the habit of paying him 
occasional visits there for the purpose of passing a sociable hour in 
chatting over the topics of the day. Now Rich loved a prime cut 
of steak, so much so that he would trust the cooking of one to no 
hands but hisown. One day whilst he was so employed, some of his 
friends most unexpectedly found their way into the room, and stared 
to see the famous man as intent upon his steak as if it had been 
the study of a new pantomime trick. The picture was. not an un- 
pleasant one either. There was the grid with its juicy burden 
spluttering over a fire ripe and clear for the purpose ; there, too, was 
a tray with its neat white cloth on which was a bottle of port, duly 
crusted with its cobweb certificate, barricaded with slabs of inviting 
looking bread. The visitors laughed at first at the primitive pro- 
ceeding ; but soon a pleasant odour arose about their nostrils which 
set the appetite craving. Permission was asked and granted for 
the use of the fireplace, more steaks were sent for, and amidst the 
fun and frolic of the thing a hearty meal was soon disposed of, and 
the fact that Rich acted as cook on the occasion leant a zest to the 
whole affair. So very successful was this paint-room episode that 
at the same hour the following day it was repeated, till at last it 
became an established custom. This gave rise to the idea that a 
club might be started, and in order that the same rollicking spirits 
might meet once a week at a given time, the “ Sublime Society 
of Beefsteaks ” was founded by Rich in the year 1715. So firmly 
was the basis of this fraternity laid, and so genially was the spirit 
of the thing followed out that the club was kept up uninterruptediy 
for 132 years! 

Formed of the most notable men of the time, soon this society 
grew into importance, and the desire to be enrolled in such a com- 
munity was soon made manifest. Men of letters, fame, and wit 
were constantly included on the visiting list. Rank merely had 
no influence on the members, for when the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV., expressed a wish to belong to the club, he was 
obliged to WAIT HIS TURN for election, which, according to the 
annals, was a very considerable time after. “The Beefsteakers ” 
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knew of no royal road to the heart of their exclusive and CHOSEN 
sociability. 

It is on record that for seventy years the club was held where it 
was formed, at Covent Garden Theatre, but a fire occurring, the 
club moved to the Bedford Coffee House; from ‘there it moved to 
the old Lyceum about 1809; being burnt out in 1830, it found a 
temporary home at the Lyceum tavern; it then returned to the 
Bedford Coffee House, and there remained until 1838, when it was 
re-installed in the new Lyceum, after a special suite of rooms had 
been built for its reception. 

These rooms are, in a measure, detached from the theatre, and 
have a private entrance in Exeter Street. The principal apartment 
was, of course, used as a dining-room. A long table occupied the 
centre of the floor, flanked on each side by comfortable arm chairs, 
and headed by a massive one of carved oak, which served as a sort 
of throne for the president’s accommodation. The room and 
ceiling were of Gothic architecture, the walls being adorned with 
portraits of the members, and interspersed, in the most taste- 
ful manner, with curtain draperies. The mouldings were of polished 
oak, the fire-place was set in an arched framework of the same rich 
material, over which was inscribed a Latin motto, the translation 
of which is, 

“Tet none beyond this threshold bear away 
What friend to friend in confidence may say.” 
Foiding doors, stretching the full width of the room, screened from 
view an ante-room, and when dinner was announced these were 
thrown open, showing a quaint grating in the shape of a large grid- 
iron. Through this novel arrangement, which communicated with 
the kitchen, the steaks were handed. Over the gridiron were the 
lines from “Macbeth ” so whimsically suggestive to the cook—whom 
you could see clad in white, and tending the hissing steaks with 
his tongs— 
“If it were done, when ‘tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly— ” 

That the steaks were of the best quality may easily be credited 
when it is told that the society paid for them at 2s. 6d. per pound, 
and beef was much cheaper in those days than now. They were 
served in hot pewter plates, with baked potatoes, Spanish onions, 
cold and fried, beet root and chopped eschalots, with toasted cheese 
as a final relish. The drink consisted of old port, whisky toddy, 
and punch, with an occasional variation in the form of porter in 
pewter pots. 

James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, was a visitor in 1833, and 
gave a humorous and pithy description of the club in F'razer’s 
Magazine. How this act was looked upon by the then members 
I have no means of ascertaining, but one would think it could 
scarcely be consistent with the motto of the brothers, especially 
when we hear of the following anecdote : 
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scattered around, with here and there a rudely modeled figure 
hanging on the walls, strongly suggestive of suicide. In one 
particular corner were heaped up fragments of old armour, for- 
gotten swords, belts and bucklers, with the white face of a melan- 
choly clock staring from out its .worm-eaten case at the ruin 
around. Truth to tell, I was disappointed, not to say dis- 
gusted, with the way irreverent hands had _ turned the old 
club-room into a sort of huge shed for stage litter and picturesque 
lumber. 

And now, perhaps, a brief description of the club and its origin 
nay not be uninteresting. 

Rich, who was harlequin and manager of Covent Garden, spent 
a great deal of his time in the paint room of that theatre. Many 
of his friends and patrons were in the habit of paying him 
occasional visits there for the purpose of passing a sociable hour in 
chatting over the topics of the day. Now Rich loved a prime cut 
of steak, so much so that he would trust the cooking of one to no 
hands but hisown. One day whilst he was so employed, some of his 
friends most unexpectedly found their way into the room, and stared 
to see the famous man as intent upon his steak as if it had been 
the study of a new pantomime trick. The picture was not an un- 
pleasant one either. There was the grid with its juicy burden 
spluttering over a fire ripe and clear for the purpose ; there, too, was 
a tray with its neat white cloth on which was a bottle of port, duly 
crusted with its cobweb certificate, barricaded with slabs of inviting 
looking bread. The visitors laughed at first at the primitive pt 
ceeding ; but soon a pleasant odour arose about their nostrils which 
set the appetite craving. Permission was asked and granted for 
the use of the fireplace, more steaks were sent for, and amidst the 
fun and frolic of the thing a hearty meal was soon disposed of, and 
the fact that Rich acted as cook on the occasion leant a zest to the 
whole affair. So very successful was this paint-room episode that 
at the same hour the following day it was repeated, till at last it 
became an established custom. This gave rise to the idea that a 
club might be started, and in order that the same rollicking spirits 
might meet once a week at a given time, the “Sublime Society 
of Beefsteaks ” was founded by Rich in the year 1715. So firmly 
was the basis of this fraternity laid, and so genially was the spirit 
of the thing followed out that the club was kept up uninterruptediy 
for 132 years! 

Formed of the most notable men of the time, soon this society 
grew into importance, and the desire to be enrolled in such a com- 
munity was soon made manifest. Men of letters, fame, and wit 
were constantly included on the visiting list. Rank merely had 
no influence on the members, for when the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV., expressed a wish to belong to the club, he was 
obliged to WAIT HIS TURN for election, which, according to the 
annals, was a very considerable time after. “The Beefsteakers ” 
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knew of no royal road to the heart of their exclusive and CHOSEN 
sociability. 

It is on record that for seventy years the club was held where it 
was formed, at Covent Garden Theatre, but a fire occurring, the 
club moved to the Bedford Coffee House; from there it moved to 
the old Lyceum about 1809; being burnt out in 1830, it found a 
temporary home at the Lyceum tavern; it then returned to the 
Bedford Coffee House, and there remained until 1838, when it was 
re-installed in the new Lyceum, after a special suite of rooms had 
been built for its reception. 

These rooms are, in a measure, detached from the theatre, and 
have a private entrance in Exeter Street. The principal apartment 
was, of course, used as a dining-room. A long table occupied the 
centre of the floor, flanked on each side by comfortable arm chairs, 
and headed by a massive one of carved oak, which served as a sort 
of throne for the president’s accommodation. The room and 
ceiling were of Gothic architecture, the walls being adorned with 
portraits of the members, and interspersed, in the most taste- 
ful manner, with curtain dr: aperies. The mouldings were of polished 
oak, the fire-place was set in an arched framework of the same rich 
ranked. over which was inscribed a Latin motto, the translation 
of which is, 

“Let none beyond this threshold bear away 

What friend to friend in confidence may say. 

Foiding doors, stretching the full width of the room, screened from 
view an ante-room, and when dinner was announced these were 
thrown open, showing a quaint grating in the shape of a large grid- 
iron. Through this novel arrangement, which communicated with 
the kitchen, the steaks were handed. Over the gridiron were the 
lines from “Macbeth ” so whimsically suggestive to the cook—whom 
you could see clad in white, and tending the hissing steaks with 
his tongs— 

“If it were done, when ‘tis done, then ’twere well 

It were done quickly— ” 

That the steaks were of the best quality may a be credited 
when it is told that the society paid for them at 2s. 6d. per pound, 
and beef was much cheaper in those days than now. They were 
served in hot pewter plates, with baked potatoes, Spanish onions, 
cold and fried, beet root and chopped eschalots, with toasted cheese 
as a final relish. The drink consisted of old port, whisky toddy, 
and punch, with an occasional variation in the form of porter in 
pewter pots. 

James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, was a visitor in 1833, and 
gave a humorous and pithy description of the club in Frazer's 
Magazine. How this act was looked upon by the then members 
I have no means of ascertaining, but one would think it could 
scarcely be consistent with the motto of the brothers, especially 
when we hear of the following anecdote: 
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William Jerdan, editor of the Literury Gazette, was a visitor, 
and at a late hour he was observed to take a note of a brilliant 
repartee that had been made. The president, by whose side he 
sat, pointed over the chimney-piece to the inscription— 


‘Ne fidos inter amicos 
Sit, qui dicta foras climinet.” 


Said ‘‘ Jerdan, do you understand those words ?” ‘1 understand 
one,” said Jordan, “sit, and I mean todo it!” So strict were 
they with regard to this rule that each member was held 
responsible for his guest. Some of the highest and best names 
connected with art, literature, science, and the drama have been 
inscribed on the annals of this club, varying from Rich, Hogarth, 
Churchill, Gabriel Hunt, Dean Price, Judge Welsh, Dr. Anthony 
Askew, Garrick, Kemble, the Prince of Wales, Bard Charles Morris, 
Curran, Lord Brougham, to Samuel Lover and Thacker ray, with his 
convulsive song of “Little Bil-ly!” How nobility was represented 

may be imagined when it is known that the Duke of Sussex was 
for one year “ Boots” to the club. 

On the installation of each member he had of course to take the 
oath, which was administered in the following form, 


Tuk Oarn. 


You shall attend duly, 
Vote impartially, 
Conform to our laws and orders obediently, 
You shall support our dignity, 
Promote our welfare, and at all times 
Behave as a worthy member of this sublime society — 
So beef and liberty be your reward. 


The society consisted of twenty-four members, each being 
allowed the privilege of inviting a friend. At one time the 
members appeared with blue coats, buff waistcoats with brass 
buttons, on which were impressed the gridiron and motto, “ Beef 
and liberty.” They also wore rings and badges impr essed in the 
same manner. After the election of a member it was the duty of 
the Recorder to deliver the charge, in which it was explained, 
“that while perfect equality existed among the brethren, such 
equality never should be permitted to degenerate into undue 
familiarity; that while badinage was encouraged in the freest sense 
of the word, such badinage must never approach to a familiarity, 
and that good fellowship must be united with good breeding.” 

The spirit of fun was always rife among them, and it is told 
of one visitor from the country, who could not believe so many 
persons of title were present, he whispered to someone that it 
was all a hoax. The word went round, and the parties interested 
assumed the bearing and conversation of tradesmen. H.R.H. the 
Duke of Sussex reproached Alderman Wood for “the tough steaks 
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he had sent last Saturday.” Wood retorted on the Royal Duke 
by protesting against the misfitting stays he had sent his wife, 
while someone else reproached his noble neighbour for sending 
him a sour cask of ale. In the midst of all this the Duke 
Leinster, who was president, overbalanced his chair and fell; of 
course, he was allowed to scramble up as best he could, which 
fact convinced the sceptical guest of what he called the hoax. 
“For,” as he said, “ had the president been a real duke, would 
they not all have rushed to pick him up?” 

Any member offending in any way was conducted from the 
room be’ ween two brothers, bearing halberts, and preceded by 
another bearing the sword of sts ite, a beautifully mounted one of 
elegant and costly workmanship. He was then shrouded in a 
white cloth and brought hack to be publicly reprimanded by the 
Recorder. The Duke of Sussex, being on one occasion condemned 
to this penance, lost his temper; but, on reflection, was so sorry 
for the act that he presented himself the following Saturday, and, 
as an atonement for his conduct, voluntary did penance a second 
time. 

This is the only instance on record of such manifest rebellion 
occurring, for wit, mirth and music were generally the ruling 
elements of the evening. 

The songs were all composed by members, Bard Morris being 
the greatest contributor; he is reported as being the life and soul 
ofthe club. Of him Curran says, “ Well has our laureate earned 
his wreath, and as yet nature has given no sign of decay; you 
see him in a green and vigorous old age, tripping mirthfully along 
the downhill of life, w ithout lan gour or gout, or any of the penalties 
exacted by time for the mournful previlege of living. Die when 
you will, Charles, you will die in your youth.” And he died at the 
YOUTHFUL age of NINETY-THREE.. And a poet too! How could 
Silas Wegg ever imagine that “ poetry wears away the feelings.” 
His muse has a ring of the classical jester in it. Here are a few 
verses from “ Laugh While You May :” 


‘I'm a brat of old Horace, the song-seribbling Morris, 

More noted for rhyme than for reason, 

One who roars and carouses, makes noise at all houses, 
And takes all good things in their season. 

To this classic of joy I became, when a boy, 
A pupil most ardent and willing, 

And through life as a man, I’ve stuck fast to this plan, 
And past it in flirting and filling. 


“Old Lucullus, they say, fifty cooks had each day, 
And Vitellis’ meat cost a million ; 
Now my stomach’s as good, what or where be the food, 
In a chop-house or Royal Pavilion. 
At all meals if enough I most happily stuff, 
And a song from my heart alike rushes, 
Though I’ve not fed my lungs, on nightingales’ tongues, 
Or the brains of goldfinches or thrushes. 
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“When my eyes take a gaze through the whims of my days, 

And the glass gilds the passing illusion, 

What soul more on earth feels the spur of wild mirth, 
Or glows with more social effusion ? 

Round my old head of snow, my live’s spring seems to glow, 
Though joys into visions he dw indled, 

And, though faded the truth, I'm bew itched into youth, 
And my “heart’s faded embers new kindled.” 


And such was the club-room in the days of old, when the 
laughter and fun-loving “Beefsteakers” passed a few hours in 
harmless merriment every Saturday. As 1 gazed upon the motley 
confusion around, on the occasion of my first visit, I could 
not help thinking with Hamlet, “ To what base uses may we not 
return, Horatio.” 

It will, doubtless, be a source of gratification to many to 
know that this famous old room is now restored to all its 
former glory. It is now approached through the armoury, 
which glows with bright suits of mail, while the glass cases 
fairly glisten again with richly ornamented girdles, polished 
neck-pieces and heavily jewelled swords and daggers. The 
taint and waste have disappeared, and in their stead is a 
handsome apartment fitted with furniture in keeping with the 
Gothic nature of the place. The kitchen, with its fine range, is 
fitted up as of old. The gridiron is to be seen again, with the 
“Macbeth” quotation over it. The walls are adorned with suitable 
pictures, and the ancient fire-place is as cosy and quaint as ever. 
Any guest who has the good fortune to spend a few hours 
there is certain to bear away with him pleasant recollections 
ofan evening spent in that revived and grand old room. 





DERBY CHINA: OLD AND NEW. 
( Concluded.) 


WHEN, some years ago, it was proposed to revive the manu- 
facture of “Crown” porcelain in Derby, the scheme met with 
scanty encouragement from the town itself, which, though a 
borough of very progressive political tendencies, is unconsciously 
“Conservative” in concerns of commerce. The Dogberrys 
of a certain august “Board” subjected the proposal of 
establishing china ovens in the royal hamlet of Litchurch 
to criticism as vehement as it was vain. The sulphur and smoke 
would, it was predicted with Jeremiah-like solemnity, ruin the 
villas of the neighbourhood. A medical member of the aforesaid 
** Board,” in a melancholy moment, spoke of the deadly effect the 
China Works would exercise over the vegetation of the adjacent 
Arboretum. He painted a _ pathetic picture of the trees 
shrinking into “ blackened skeletons.” The croaking of these 
Cassandras has not, however, been realised. The colossal, and 
even picturesque chimneys, that rise high above the kilns, 
efficiently carry away the vapours; while the burning of the 
bones—bone being one of the first ingredients in the manu- 
facture of the finest china—is carried on at a calcining furnace 
in a remote part of the town on the banks of the river, where 
the drainage of the town adulterates the stream, thus acting 
as a sanitary deterrent. It was my good fortune to go through 
the Derby China Works with my friend, Mr. Joseph Hatton, 
journalist, novelist, and gentleman. In the columns of a great 
New York daily paper he describes his visit, and waxes droll over 
the stupid local opposition that the rev ival of Derby “ Crown ” 
met with in the town so associated with its name. He remarks: 
“Some of the leading burgesses of Derby have odd notions of 
progress. They tried to obstruct the revival of an industry 
which has made their town known in all the art circles of the 
world, because of the ‘fumes and smoke.’ One of the town 
councillors attacked the Company because, he said, ‘they use 
copper in the manufacture of china, and the fumes from copper 
will kill the trees in the Arboretum.’ At the meeting to 
protest against the old-new industry, this town councillor 
demanded of one of the directors: ‘Confess, now, you do use 
copper!’ ‘We do,’ said the director. ‘Ah!’ exclaimed the 
civic scientist; ‘and let me ask you how?’ ‘We use it to 
engrave printing plates.’ The Arboretum trees are as green 
_as ever they were, and so I believe is that sapient T.C., bless his 
wooden head ! ” 
VOL. VIII. 
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We selfishly wish that Mr. John Ruskin could be with us this 
afternoon; and for this reason: there is practically no 
machinery employed in the production of Derby porcelain ; all 
the delicate processes—a score or more in number—which take 
place are those which engage at once the interest, the intelli- 
gence, and the ingenuity of the workman, be he potter or painter, 
modeller, gilder, or burnisher. Mechanism is at a decided dis- 
count. The man is not a machine, the work is one of head and 
heart and hand, it demands taste, judgment, and dexterity. 
Did I say no machinery? Stay. There is, [ must candidly 
concede to Mr. Gradgrind, voracious for “ Facts, sir, facts,” the 
“mill.” This is the only mechanical department; here the 
rough materials are ground by steam-power. Radiating arms 
revolve in pans, until the different substances assume the con- 
sistency of bill-stickers’ paste, with a dash of rich Devonshire 
cream by way of colouring. Flint, felspar, “Cornish clay” (a 
soft white rock that is neither limestone nor chalk, although it 
resembles both, but is really a decomposed sort of granite, in- 
digenous to the coast of Cornwall), calcined bones, &c., are the 
elements thus amalgamated by friction and water in these 
Heidelberg-like tuns, as spacious as Bass and Company’s mashing- 
tubs. The raw material, when amalgamated: and reduced to its 
proper condition of fluency and fineness, is known in technical 
parlance as “slip.” Its immediate destination is, like that of 
Noah, to the “ Ark,” a reservoir provided for its reception, before 
it is pumped up into “the blunging room,” where are the 
mixing vats, in which the various constituents of the future 
porcelain are mingled. Anon the prepared material is sifted 
through silk-lawn sieves of phenomenal fineness for the purpose 
of separating grit and other foreign substances that would 
diminish the plasticity of the clay. The next stage is the 
“clay press,” which excludes all superfluous moisture. ‘The mass 
here preserves the appearance of cream still; but, it is cream- 
cheese. This press—seeing that our comparisons smack some- 
what of Brillat Savarin—is something suggestive of a sausage- 
chopping machine. It exudes the clay, and chops it off in 
successive portions ready for the potter. All this work, 
mechanical as it may appear, demands no ordinary pains and no 
superficial experience. The future perfection of porcelain de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon the proper grinding of the 
materials. The time occupied in this process varies from half-a- 
day to a week, according to circumstances. The silk-lawn sieve 
through which the china “ body” passes is microscopical in its 
meshes. In the mixing-tub this ground material has to undergo 
the scrutiny of radiating rows of magnets. Their office is to 
arrest any particles of iron that would imperil by their presence 
the purity of the future porcelain. 

And now, messieurs, we have done with machinery. We have 
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seen the clay before it was pulverized; we have followed it into 
a state of “slip;” it is now in the stage of solid paste. We will 
accompany it to the potters’ room. Pass we, then, along the 
old workhouse passages, brushing our coats against boxes of flint. 
and bags of ground bones, and provoking from Joseph Hatton 
whimsical speculations as to the source of the bones, seeing that 
battlefields have furnished European dealers with abundant sup- 
plies. We hope that the Derby ‘‘ Crown” Porcelain Company is 
not grinding up the “ clay” of bygone combatants of Plevna and 
Tel-el-Kebir to make their “ clay,” and come to the conclusion 
that Shakespeare’s 


“Imperial Cesar, dead, and turn’d to clay,” 


might have been converted to more artistic uses than to 


“Stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 
Well, what are the lines of the potter’s ditty: 
“Our trade to work in clay, began 
Ere the first man was made ; 
For out o’ clay was made this man, 
And thus began our trade. 
Since man is but an earthen jug, 
This jug then let us fill; 


And this to compass, jolly ‘boys, 
Good liquor welcome still.” 


And now we stand before the potter’s wheel. You may well 
be excused for exclaiming, ‘“‘ There is nothing new under the sun.” 
Indeed, the potter’s wheel is nearly as old as the sun. Instead of 
being in the heart of commercial E ngland in the Victorian era we 
might be in the Egypt of the Pharaohs. The potter’s wheel your 
excellency now inspects is precisely the same in principle as that 
used by the Egyptians a trifle of some four or five thousand years 
ago. The art has not advanced since its infancy. Beholdit! A rude 
bench, a shaft, a strap, a disc, a wheel, a lad, a woman, and a man. 
The man sits on a low saddle at the top of the bench ; the woman 
furnishes him with his supplies of clay; the boy, with watchful 
gradations, regulates the revolutions of the wheel; the woman 
hands the man a lump of lifeless, shapeless clay; he throws it on 
the centre of the disc; a motion of his hand to the lad—the 
wheel turns; the disc is in swift motion, and, lo! with a touch 
of the man’s thumb or finger the lifeless lump becomes animate, 
it spreads itself into jug or vase, cup or saucer, dish or basin, or 
whatever you wish. The “thrower,” as the man is called, seems 
to play with the clay; it rises before him and fashions itself to his 
bidding. Man and material appear to work in sympathy. Now 
you can understand better the force of the Bible verse: “O house 
of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter, saith the Lord. 
Behold, as the’clay is in the potter’s hand, so are ye in my hand, 
saith the Lord.” 

It 2 
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As soon as they are shaped, the articles are cut from the wheel 
by a wire, to afterwards receive the addition of spouts and handles. 
They are now of a grey slate colour, and pass into the hands of 
the “turner.” He fixes the ware upon his lathe, working upon 
the clay as if it were wood until the perfection of shape is 
accomplished; the handles, spouts, &c., are fixed with a little 
“‘ slip,” which acts as a cement—the heat ofthe oven subsequently 
unites the two parts. It should be remarked that, in addition to 
this process, many of the articles are made in moulds by a process 
known as “ flat-pressing.” The ware, as we have followed it, is 
now ready for the oven. The same delicate care which has been 
exercised throughout is not now suffered to relax in its vigilance. 

Let us walk to the kilns. Spread about are some thousands of 
objects that look, at first sight, like so many Cheshire or Stilton 
cheeses (culinary comparisons again, you see). They are 
“seggars.” A “seggar” is the dish in which the porcelain is 
baked inthe oven. They are shaped to accommodate the different 
wares. Some are flat and round; others are oval. The flat round 
ones are for china plates, each plate demanding its own “ seggar.” 
The plate is protected in the “seggar” by a bed of powdered 
flint, which, being calcined, will not melt and adhere to the china. 

The oval “seggar” is used for cups and bowls, a number of them 
being placed together, ranged on china rings which keep them to 
the true gauge. When the “seggars ” are filled they are conveyed 
to the kilns, and piled up in columns till the oven is full—a 
weird architecture it looks in the dim light of the gigantic cone 
—then the doorway is bricked up, the fires blaze all round the 
base, and soon the whole mass glows a red heat, which s main- 
tained for forty or fifty hours; then the heat is relaxed, a gradual 
cooling takes place, and the cremated “ seggars,” are taken out. 
Their contents went into the oven a slatey-grey, they come out 
a delicate cream-colour, translucent, vitreous and with a bell-like 
ring. No more picturesque spectacle on a wintry night could be 
imagined than these kilns with their poetry of fire ; with the men, 
who tend the ovens, moving mysteriously about in gloom and 
gleam, flicker and flame, like Salamanders, or Gheibers ; now lost 
in dense shadow, now strongly reyealed in sharp lights. Rem- 
brandt, with his magical charm of chiaroscuro; Schaklen, with his 
fire-light effects; Wright, with his * Forge ;” Turner, with his con- 
ception of conflagration ; Doré, with his sense of poetic horror— 
none of them has a touch like it. 

' The ware, when it leaves the kiln for the first time, is known 
as “biscuit.” Many of the more ambitious products of the 
firm are “fired” from six to a dozen times, an operation each 
time causing much anxiety. ‘These are our profits,” says 
Ceramicus, pointing to a pyramid of broken porcelain, damaged 
by the.“ firing.” Glazing” is the operation the china submits 
to after it has left the oven. The process appears simple: a 
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man in a white apron dips a cup into a tub of cream—this 
cream is a chemically prepared liquid glaze—he takes it out 
again; the thing is done—somebody else takes the cup into 
the drying room; but the man must be a master of the art, 
or the glaze will not be equally distributed over that cup. 
“Dipping room,” “drying room,” then the “trimming room,” 
where any defective places are rectified, or any superfluity of 
glaze reduced. Presently the ware enters the “ glost ovens” 
(similar in construction and practice to the “biscuit ovens”) 
to receive another ordeal by fire. Then it is ready for the deco- 
rators; their department is, perhaps, the most engrossing in 
its interest of any in the entire establishment. You would 
become amazed at your own ignorance if you whiled away the 
afternoon in the ateliers of the artists, pausing before the con- 
ceptions of Mr. Landgraff, Count Holtzendorf, Mr. James Platts, 
Mr. James Rouse, the elder, and other china painters of repute, 
as they are working out poetic dreams of landscape or seascape, 
birds or butterflies, flowers or fruit. Here we meet with Mr. 
Richard Lunn, the art director and designer of the Derby 
“Crown” Porcelain Company; he was formerly headmaster of 
the Sheffield School of Art. Sheffield’s loss has been Derby’s 
gain. He-shows us his latest designs for the American market, 
a series of original china-paintings of Venice, intended for dinner 
and dessert plates, each subject a picture of lagoons and palaces 
and gondolas, with brilliant sun and blue sky lighting up sea and 
sail, or tender moonlit touches full of romantic charm. Very 
interesting it is to stop and chat with James Rouse. He is 
eighty years of age ; he was a flower-painter at the old works; 
he is a flower-painter at the new, a hale, hearty, old gentle- 
man. He has been giving the world flowers that do not fade 
this last half century or more, and modestly remarks, “I go 
on improving every day.” I think of Michael Angelo, when he 
was eighty, designing a rough pencil sketch, representing a very 
old man (himself) seated in a go-cart, drawn by a little child, 
and writing under the drawing these words, Ancora vmpara, 
“still he learns.” “I go on improving every day,” says the 
china-painting octogenarian, little thinking of what the great 
Italian said when he was the same age. To continue, you 
might spend a few more hours watching the work of Mr. Herbert 
Hogg, the modeller, modelling in clay a classical statuette or a 
new vase ; and return the next “day to have your cerebral symmetry 
disturbed by too abrupt an enlargement of what phrenolo- 
gists call the “bump of wonder” in contemplating the various 
processes of printing, gilding, burnishing, jewelling, chasing, 


ro] 
enamelling, and decorating generally. A busy place is the 
printing room. Printing on porcelain is accomplished by segs 
being impressed on tissue paper, deftly cut by dexterous girls 


and swiftly transferred to the article in course of decoration ; 
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the pattern is afterwards coloured and passes through the enamel 
oven like other decorative processes. When we pass into the 
gilding room we look for the gold which illuminates ‘ Crown ” 
Derby with oriental richness. We only see workmen tracing 
elaborate patterns on the ware with camels’ hair brushes dipped 
in what appears to the uninitiated common printers’ ink; but 
that dark unprepossessing fluid is the purest gold that can be 
obtained. When it reaches the factory from the assayer it has 
the appearance of chicory; a little flux and quicksilver is added 
for working purposes. Equally deceptive in its earlier stages is 
that incomparable mazarine blue for which “ old Derby” was so 
famous, and which has been revived with such gratifying success ; 
“deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.” Well, this blue, as we now 
inspect it, is a dull black, and appears very unpromising, but the 
colours have yet to be fired in the glost oven to come out bright 
and rich. When the ware comes from: the enamel kiln, the gold 
is of a dull yellow colour, and passes into the hands of the 
burnishers, girls and women, to be brightened up. Burnishing 
is accomplished by an agate stone or blood stone being rubbed 
over the gold until it is lustrous; where the patterns are chased 
upon the gold the agate only touches those parts which are to be 
polished, leaving the dull dead gold to bring out the - brightness 
in strong relief. 

And now the ware is ready for the warehouse, to be sorted out, 
papered, and packed for distribution to all parts of the world. An 
arsenal of porcelain—hundreds of dinner services, dessert ser- 
vices, breakfast and tea services, vases and ornaments. An 
imaginative mind might indulge in speculations as to the homes 
and yachts this ware is destined to beautify; the dinner parties to 
which it will lend grace; the brides’ eyes it will gladden as 
wedding-presents. But to-day the workmen are busy responding 
to some large American orders for Tiffany, of New York, and we 
will leave them at their work, and return to our starting-point, the 
show room, where the exhibition best illustrates the success of 
the revival of the old art-industry. Here we can place the old work 
in juxtaposition with the new, the past with the present, and find 
the Derby china of to-day comparable, and in many respects 
superior, to the Derby china of yesterday, that is, of a hundred 
years ago. One of the aims of the Company has been to revive 
the old patterns, and we see the success attending this renais- 
sance in the well-known Derby “ Japannes,” where the decoration 
of blue, gold, and red is only to be described in Keats’ line, “a 
thing of beauty, and a joy for ever.” The famous Kedleston vase 
and ewers have likewise been reproduced, until the copy is 
superior to the original, purer of body, more delicate of mould, 
more effective in colour. The celebrated Newcastle Vase, in the 
Clumber Collection of the Duke of Newcastle, admits of the same 
remark. There is a great amount of artistic detail in this vase, 
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which is of French classic design. Around it are suspended 
lockets, which hold painted imitations of rare cameos; oval 
medallions, filled with flowers in natural colours, with pearl orna- 
ments, diversify the swell of the shape, elsewhere the surface 
is decorated with raised gold wreaths, chased like metal work; 
the pedestal is of gold, heavily gilt and burnished. Other 
revivals worthy of notice are the grotesque figures for which the 
old Derby Works were very famous. An expert, writing in a 
trade-journal as to this branch of the ceramic art, tells a good 
story: “The quaint or grotesque figures have been reproduced 
by the present company with rare success, and are practically 
the same goods as those which have of late fetched such ex- 
travagant prices in the London sale rooms. They are not 
perhaps in the collector’s sense “ originals” but are practically 
indistinguishable from them, as was exemplified some time 
ago in a rather amusing manner. A well-known collector had 
lent to the company a grotesque figure of the immortal ‘Dr. 
Syntax’ for purposes of reproduction. Entering the Company’s 
show room some time after, he saw ‘Dr. Syntax’ placed on 
one of the tables, and, not unnaturally, expressed a fear 
that his precious specimen might be accidentally injured if 
so exposed. To his great surprise he was, however, informed 
that the original confided to the company was safe under 
lock and key, and that the ‘Dr. Syntax’ before him was 
merely a reproduction. It may, we think, be concluded from this 
little story, that while so acute a judge could be so deceived—-and 
that in an article which, being his own, he of course knew 
perfectly.—the general body of lovers of the ceramic art will not 
much care to pay fancy sums for ‘old’ Derby figures when the 
modern replications can be obtained at moderate prices.” In 
this direction, we are shown a series of statuettes, repre- 
senting ‘ Tribulation,” ‘ Supplication,” “ Resignation,” and 
‘“‘ Adoration ;” together with the vivacious examples of “ Force ” 
and “ Persuasion” (illustrated by the philosophy of a donkey ) 
which Sir William Harcourt secured on the occasion of his visit to 
the works, and promised, at the earliest opportunity, to lay 
before Her Majesty’s Ministers. The profusion of objects rich 
and rare, from the kingly vase to the painted dinner-service, is an 
embarras de richesses that becomes, at last, overwhelming, and 
stuns the imagination. One superb piece is surpassed by its 
successor, and you are left in the position of Thackeray who, when 
asked which was really the most beautiful of several Irish lakes, 
said: “ When at the smaller lake, we agreed that it was more 
beautiful than the large one; then we came back and said: ‘ No, 
the large lake is the more beautiful;’ and so at every point we 
stopped, we pronounced that particular spot was the prettiest in 
the whole lake. The fact is they are too handsome.” 

In this show room the profusion is prodigal, and the difficulty 
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of decision a great one. What shall we take away with us? 
Persian i a in rich raised gold? Ivory ware, or egg-shell in 
raised gold? A dinner-service similar to that supplied to the 


‘Prince of Wales’ yacht, “Osborne?” A dessert-service, with 


views of scenery, like that the local Liberals are presenting to Mr. 
Gladstone ? Plaques painted by Landgraf, or Holzendorf? A tea- 
service of the “Lily” pattern, in glorious mazarine blue? A 
harlequin breakfast set, or a mirror, the frame of which is a copy 
of old Chelsea-Derby, and is formed of roses, violets, and other 
flower-groupings ? Or the quaint figures of the Mansion House 
Dwarfs? A dinner-service for the American market gives us pause. 
The Americans are the largest purchasers from the Derby Works. 
They take the most costly of the productions. The exports from 
Derby to New York are enormous. Sensational are some of these 
American orders. What do you think of a dinner service, the 
wholesale price of which is two hundred pounds? Contemplate 
plates at two pounds each, and try to live up to dishes at twenty- 
five pounds per pair. Add to this original cost, fifty per cent. 
duty at the exorbitantly exacting custom-house at New York ; then 
add another fifty per cent. for the American dealer’s profit. This 
sum, in simple addition, makes the dinner crockery of the wealthy 
American come to something like a cool four hundred pounds. 


But it isa magnificent show he puts upon the table. Each plate 


reflects artistically the various items on the menu card. Fish ?— 
here is a service of plates, each of which is a picture—marine and 
piscatorial—a study of wave and weeds, shore and shells, fish and 
far-off sail, produced in the richest, daintiest wealth of decoration. 
Game ?—here are pictures of pheasant and partridge, woodcock and 
grouse, ptarmigan and wild duck, stag and deer, fur and feather, 
stubble field, woodland, moorside and mountain glen. 

Before we leave the Derby Works, where our visit has 
been inordinately prolonged, we are initiated into the mysteries 
of the various trade-marks by which genuine “ Crown” Derby 
porcelain—past or present—is to be known. ‘This is import- 
ant to collectors; for there is as much fraudulent imitation 
of china as in anything else that is valuable and of good report. 
The only mark of the new Derby china is that which will 
be found subjoined, viz.: a monogram consisting of two D’s in- 
tersected, surmounted by a crown. The old Derby marks vary 
according to the periods of production. The elder Duesbury’s 
device was simply a crown, surmounted by the words “ Duesbury, 
Derby.” The ware produced during the Duesbury and Kean part- 
nership, was the monogram of “D.K.” surmounted by crossed 
swords and a crown; that of W. Duesbury a “ D,” crossed swords, 
and a crown. The Bloor régime is distinguished by Bloor’s name 
and the word “ Derby,” circling a crown. Mr. Sampson Hancock’s 
mark is more elaborate, and comprises his initials, crossed swords, 
crown, and the letter “D.” There are other Derby devices of the 
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past, scarce, and somewhat dubious, except to experts; those 


K.. here indicated are the most au- 
Ola; thentic. The subject of marks 
° . is a wide one, and, for people 
specially interested, it will be 
iw found fully dealt with in Mr. 
Chaffers’s Marks and Mono- 


DERBY CROWN PORCELAIN CO, LIMITED. grams. 
TRADE MARK. 


EDWARD BRADBURY. 








APRIL'S WELCOME. 
From bare hedge rows twittering, 
On the black mould glittering, 

Bird and bud arouse to hail the voice; 
Through the happy woodlands ringing, 
Light and warmth and sunshine bringing, 

Calling earth in springtide to rejoice. 





Waking from their dreamless sleeping, 
Silvery snowdrop bells are peeping, 
~ Chiming softly for their own delight ; 
Duly ranged in knightly order, 
Gallant crocus guards the border, 
Flooded by the golden aconite. 





"Mid the bare boughs shyly showing, 
Soft green shoots to leaves are growing, 
The daisy laughs amid the grasses green ; 
Chirp and gurgle in the bushes, 
Tell how chaftinches and thrushes, 
Pay their homage to their coming queen. 


Black east winds may chill and mock her, 
Sleet and rain combine to shock her, 

But sweet April claims her vernal throne ; 
She is coming, haste to greet her, 
She is coming, purer, sweeter, 

For the dreary waiting we have known. 





Just because the furious weather, 
Bringing frost and storm together, 
Made our winter hard, and dark, and long ; 
Gladder for her loyal duty 
*Mid her gifts of hope and beauty, 
Nature chants the spring times’ welcome song. 





SUSAN 





K. PHILLIPS. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “ VATHEK.” 


THERE is something in the very name of William Beckford that is 
suggestive of oriental opulence and magnificence. Born of a 
distinguished ancestry, having as his sponsor the greatest English- 
man of his time, and inheriting at an early age a colossal fortune, 
it may well indeed be said that the gods had dowered him with all 
the gifts at their command. Much may be urged against the 
possession of hereditary wealth. With some natures it becomes 
the grave of every high and noble aspiration; it debases their 
intellect, enervates their system, and at last brings them down to 
the lowest and most degraded level. But there are others upon 
whom it does not produce these effects—men whose innate force 
of character is such that they suffer no deterioration of nature. 
They are not dazzled by the splendours of wealth; they are its 
masters, and not its slaves. Such a man, it. seems to us, was the 
author of Vathek. He had an individuality which would have 
gained him distinction had his heritage been one of indigence 
instead of one of luxury. There isa kind of glamour over the 
career of this man, and we are almost bewildered by the prodigality 
of the treasures which were scattered about his path. If a study 
of his life leaves one regret, viz., that he did not use some portion 
of his vast wealth to promote the direct interests of humanity, yet, 
on the whole, perhaps he was not an unworthy steward of his 
almost incalculable riches. 

The Beckfords acquired their wealth in the West Indies. The 
great-grandfather of the subject of this article, Peter Beckford, 
was Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Island 
of Jamaica, from the reign of Charles II. to that of Anne, and his 
immediate successor of the same name was Speaker of the House 
of Assembly, in the island. The father of William Beckford was 
a remarkable man, and one who has his place in English history. 
Alderman Beckford was twice Lord Mayor of London, and was 
member for the city in the stirring times of John Wilkes. He 
was an intimate friend and ardent supporter of the great minister 
Chatham at more than one period of grave crisis in that statesman’s 
career. Both.in the House and out of it Beckford was noted for 
his spirited and independent speeches. His entertainments as 
sheriff, and afterwards as Lord Mayor, were conceived and carried 
out on a truly regal scale, and that which he gave upon being 
sworn in as Lord Mayor in November, 1762, had not been equalled 
in the City for its splendour from the time of Henry VIII. Four 
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imperial and royal personages were on one occasion most sump- 
tuously entertained by Beckford—namely, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the King of Denmark, and the Dukes of York and Cambridge. 
Several instances are furnished of the Alderman’s courage in de- 
fending his opinions, when there was evidence that they were 
seriously unpopular; but perhaps the most interesting fact in 
connection with his public life was his memorable answer to 
George III. in the matter of the City remonstrance. In May, 
1770, Lord Chatham brought in a Bill for reversing the decision 
of the House of Commons in the affair of John Wilkes, but the 
Bill was thrown out. On the previous 14th of March a humble 
address and remonstrance had been presented from the City con- 
demning the minister Bute. Although this was pronounced a 
most disrespectful act, the common council were nothing daunted, 
and on the 23rd of May they presented another address. This 
was getting a little too much for the irascible monarch, who there- 
upon unmistakably chided his subjects. Beckford demanded the 
right of reply, and gave the enraged George some wholesome 
advice—a not very common step for a subject to take towards his 
sovereign. After telling the King that he had no more faithful 
subjects than the citizens of London, the bold Alderman added, 
‘* Permit me, sire, further to observe, that whosoever has already 
dared, or shall hereafter endeavour by false insinuations and sug- 
gestions, to alienate your Majesty’s affections from your loyal 
subjects in general, and from the City of London in particular, and 
to withdraw your confidence in, and regard for your people, is an 
enemy to your Majesty’s person and family,a violator ‘of the public 
peace, and a betrayer of our happy constitution as it was estab- 
lished at the glorious and necessary Revolution.” When next 
Beckford appeared before the King, on a State occasion, he was 
requested by the Lord Chamberlain not to deliver any more lec- 
tures to the King, his Majesty having been exceedingly wroth 
after the last one. This intrepid public servant, who was as 
estimable in his private as he was able and enterprising in his 
commercial relations, died in his London house in Soho Square, 
on the 21st of June, 1770. A wealthy democrat, he was one of a 
race that has ever been few in numbers. A word should be added 
respecting his great benevolence, and his patronage of the arts. 
The founder of Fonthill, he made that house one of the finest 
mansions in the west of England. His patriotism was immortal- 
ized in verse, and a monument to him was erected in the church 
of St. George, Botolph Lane. 

His son, the still more distinguished William Beckford, was born 
at Fonthill Giffard, Wilts, on the 29th of September, 1759. The 
Earl of Chatham was sponsor at his christening. Before he was 
eleven years of age, that is, upon the death of his father, he fell 
heir to one hundred thousand pounds per annum, to one million 
sterling of ready money, and to various properties. Lord Lyttelton 
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sought out a tutor for him, one Dr. Lettice, a clergyman, who 
seems by disposition and acquirements alike to have been excel- 
lently fitted for his task. Mrs. Beckford, who was of the Abercorn 
branch of the Hamilton family, regarded with the deepest concern 
her son’s education, and it is not without interest to find that the 
pupil’s course was in part suggested by those two famous noblemen, 
Lords Lyttelton and Chatham. Classical and other studies of a 
somewhat severe character were alternated by healthful horse 
exercise over Wiltshire Downs. Heraldry was a study to which 
young Beckford early addicted himself. His family claimed royal 
descent, and its latest scion spent a good deal of time in trying to 
establish that John of Gaunt, amongst other past notabilities, was 
a distant relation of his. The society at Fonthill was of the highest 
and most distinguished character, every grade in the peerage being 
represented, as well as the political, the literary, and artistic worlds. 
It is said that even at the early age of twelve years, Beckford’s 
‘personal figure was advantageous, while his genius and talents 
were of the most promising character. His vivacity of imagination 
and natural flow of eloquence were remarkable, his comprehension 
was lucid, and uncommonly quick. His facility in acquirement as 
well as his memory were good, and his progress in learning con- 
siderably beyond the average.” His one great drawback, it appears, 
was desultoriness, and there is every probability that with a 
stronger pertinacity in certain directions, he might have acquired 
a higher reputation than even that which he now enjoys. Perhaps, 
however, considering his fortune and his surroundings, he might 
rather be praised for that which he actually achieved than blamed 
for that which he did not accomplish. 

He read in the principal Greek and Latin authors by the time 
he was fourteen years of age, and he also experienced great delight 
in his studies in the Old Testament. His imagination was one 
which could not but be peculiarly impressed by the grand and 
sublime passages in the old Hebrew bards. Witha view to prepare 
him for public life he was furthermore exercised in the speeches 
of the celebrated Parliamentary orators of his time, and he was in- 
doctrinated in the arts of oratory. But by way of showing the bent 
of his mind we may state that he went through Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries as a disagreeable duty, while he revelted in such works 
as Robertson’s Charles V. and Mary Queen of Scots. To test 
the progress which his friend’s son was making, Lord Chatham 
invited young Beckford and his mother to Burton Pynsent, where 
they stayed fora month. The great statesman at this time “ was 
tall, thin, and stooped a little, owing to the gout to which he was 
subject. His eyes were uncommonly keen and piercing, his 
features commanding, and impressed with a peculiar dignity by 

nature, for his carriage, and indeed his entire person, bore marks of 
that unaffected manner and genuine simplicity which are stamped 
upon true greatness of soul.” Beckford and the younger Pitt were 
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pitted against each other (the pun, we fear, cannot be avoided), to 
the advantage of the former, for, after a display of declamation, 
Chatham embraced Beckford and then turned to his son and said, 
““ May you, my son, some day make as brilliant a speaker.” Mr. 
Cyrus Redding observes that ‘“ Young William Pitt at that time 
did not possess half the genius and imaginative power of young 
Beckford, but was well instructed, more correct in what he acquired, 
and more discerning. He was observ ant, pleasing, and polished in 
his manners ; neat of expression, and somewhat vivacious, but not 
equal to Beckford in spirit, and much inferior in energy of 
character.” It is not a little curious that Lord Chatham must 
have at onee detected the bias of Beckford’s mind, for he extracted 
a promise from the youth not to read Oriental works of fiction, and 
especially to abstain from the Arabian Nights. This resolve he must 
speedily have abandoned, for he took the keenest delight in all 
things relating to the East. He also lost his interest in English 
politics, much to the disappointment of those who hoped that he 
might live to shine in the legislative sphere. 

In 1777 Beckford went abroad for the first time. Accompanied 
by his tutor he settled down temporarily at Geneva, where he 
entered upon a course of instruction in civil law. Although at this 
time he -had not yet completed his eighteenth year, Beckford had 
already written his Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinar y 
Painters, a work satirising certain English and foreign artists 
under feigned names. In some respects this brochure, for such it 
must be called, exhibits greater marks of cleverness than his 
Vathek. Beckford had very early given his attention to the 
study of art, and he had a keenness of vision which enabled him 
to detect at a glance the impostures so prevalent in connection 
with this subject. There is no pursuit upon which a man may 
talk more privileged nonsense without being found out than art. 
In philosophy or mathematics his ignorance would be at once 
exposed ; in poetry it would be scarcely less so; but as regards art, 
provided he equip himself with a sufficient number of cant phrases, 
he may easily acquire the reputation of an accomplished critic. It 
was so a century ago, it is so now; Beckford perceived this, and 
his mind revolted from it. The vein of true satire which he 
possessed found here a congenial outlet. The sketches, especially 
those of the Flemish and Dutch schools, are very sharp and pointed ; 
the language is now elastic in its freedom, now refined in its eleva- 
tion; and the only regret one feels in reading these remarkable 
essays is that for one so young as the author a good deal of the 
bloom must have been rubbed off one of the noblest arts which 
have ever given delight to mankind. Beckford’s reading in art 
matters was as extensiv e as his judgments were exact in many 
instances ; but there was a lack of breadth in his comparisons and 
adjudications upon this great and important subject. But amongst 
the unquestionably fine things in these sketches, the reader should 
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turn to the description of the imaginary hall in the ark of Noah, in 
the tale devoted to Andrew Guelph and Og of Basan, and he will 
see that it exhibits much of the powerful interest which is to be 
found in the later description of the Hall of Eblis. But in saying 
this, we cannot at all agree with one critic, who remarked that 
industry alone seemed to have been wanting to raise the author to 
a level with the greatest novelists of the age. The great fault of 
Beckford’s writings, and one which would for ever have prevented 
him from attaining such a distinction, is the utter absence of all 
true human interest in his writings. 

But there are nevertheless some inimitable touches in this series 
of sketches, which, as Beckford tells us, he was prompted to write 
in consequence of the ridiculous memoirs and criticisms on Dutch 
painters he had read in Vies des Peintres Flamands. He had 
also a second object, viz., to play a harmless practical joke upon 
his father’s housekeeper at Fonthill, whose duty it was to exhibit 
the pictorial treasures of the mansion, and who swallowed his 
accounts of the painters with avidity. The biographies deal with 
Aldrovandus Magnus, and his disciples, Andrew Guelph and Og of 
Basan, Sucrewasser, of Vienna, Blunderbussiana, of Dalmatia, and 
Watersouchy, of Holland. Og died of grief in consequence of the 
destruction of all the canvas in the district by fire, he having 
bought the whole of it for labours which hé intended should prove 
immortal. He died, like Alexander, for want of room in which to 
extend his renown, though there was an unworthy suspicion that 
his end was not altogether unconnected with the bottle. Guelph 
was the bosom friend of Og. He “was a great botanist, and while 
too many painters only do one thing indifferently Guelph had 
numerous irons in the fire, thus exhibiting the extensive grasp of 
his genius. Og ascended the mountains, to contemplate their 
sublimity, suffered his beard to grow, a mark in those days of the 
unsophisticated artist, not as now displaying his genius by baring 
his throat and neck with a thrown-back collar. He exhibited his 
drawings to his friends, discoursed of forests, of tints, of harmonies 
in colour, and how the mountains had taught him to compose lines, 
which if not poetry, were verses. The two friends then passed into 
Italy, made a noise among the cognoscenti at Venice, where they 
found the great painters Soorcrout and Sucrewasser, of Vienna. 
These last, by a meanness too remarkable in some clever artists, 
depreciated the studies of Guelph and Og; censured the varnish 
peculiar to Aldrovandus, condemned oils in general, and recom- 
mended white of eggs. They called the great Aldrovandus a 
plagiarist, who copied nature in place of the antique; told them 
they were nothing, because they had not yet been at Rome and 
seen Raphael; and, worse than all, “they had actually been born 


in Flanders!” Therise and progress of Sucrewasser and Blunder- 


bussiana are treated with much humour, many sly knocks being 
given at the art critics for the profoundness with which they speak 
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of the works of those great masters. “ Blunderbussiana was an 
artist who followed a band of robbers, and s 
sort of Salvator Rosa. He was a great dissector; to acquire a 
mastership of the muscles,—having plenty of subject for practice 
from among the characters handled and rendered manageable in 
the act of pillage by knife or stiletto—he used to slice off the 
muscles from legs and arms as he walked in the fields, in order to 
perfect his anatomical studies.” Watersouchy was a pupil of Dow, 
and a genius in matters of detail. He brought the Dutch school 
to a high pitch of perfection ; with regard to one of his pictures, 
“to describe exactly the masterly group of the gossips, the de- 
mureness of the maiden aunts, the puling infant in the arms of its 
nurse, the plaits of its swaddling clothes, the gloss of its ribbons, 
the fringe of the table cloth,” and the “ effect of light and shade on 
a salver adorned with custard cups and jelly glasses, would require 
at least fifty pages.” There was something pathetic in Water- 
souchy’s death. He had been troubled with an asthma for some 
time, and one of his friends stated that he found an interval of 
three months in his memoirs, marked by no other occurrence than 
his painting a flea. ‘“ After this last effort of his genius, his sight 
grew dim, his oppression increased, he almost shrank away to 
nothing, and in a few weeks dropped into his grave.” 

Beckford paid a visit in 1778 to the Grande Chartreuse, the 
head of the Houses of the Order of Chartreuse, in the recesses of 
the Dauphiny mountains. He was greatly impressed by the 
grandeur of the surrounding scenery, and while here made a study 
of St. Bruno, whose works he accidentally came across. His 
letters, written at this time, and at other points during his travels, 
Beckford printed in a quarto volume, entitled Dreams, Waking 
Thoughts, and Incidents ; in a Series of Letters from Various 
Parts of Europe. His friends, however, persuaded him to destroy 
the whole edition, with the exception of half-a-dozen copies ; 
assigning, as a justification, that such a lively imagination and 
quickness of sensibility as the Letters displayed, and his humani- 
tarian notions, might prejudice him in the House of Commons, 
and cause Ministers to think that he was ill adapted for public 
business. A copy of this work, which we have gone through, is 
to be found in the British Museum, and it undoubtedly contains 
many fine descriptive passages, and passages far beyond the 
capacity of most intelligent travellers to produce. 

One of the excursions which Beckford made from Geneva was 
undertaken for the purpose of visiting Voltaire at Ferney. The 
young Englishman and his tutor were received by Madame Denis, 
who announced their arrival to the philosopher. Voltaire “was then 
a very dark-complexioned, shrivelled, thin, old man, stooping much 
from age, being eighty-four ; : though not naturally a very tall 
man. The chief,and indeed most str ‘iking i impression made by any 
of his features, was by his eyes, which were remarkably large and 
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turn to the description of the imaginary hall in the ark of Noah, in 
the tale devoted to Andrew Guelph and Og of Basan, and he will 
see that it exhibits much of the powerful interest which is to be 
found in the later description of the Hall of Eblis. But in saying 
this, we cannot at all agree with one critic, who remarked that 
industry alone seemed to have been wanting to raise the author to 
a level with the greatest novelists of the age. The great fault of 
Beckford’s writings, and one which would for ever have prevented 
him from attaining such a distinction, is the utter absence of all 
true human interest in his writings. 

But there are nevertheless some inimitable touches in this series 
of sketches, which, as Beckford tells us, he was prompted to write 
in consequence of the ridiculous memoirs and criticisms on Dutch 
painters he had read in Vies des Peintres Flamands. He had 
also a second object, viz., to play a harmless practical joke upon 
his father’s housekeeper at Fonthill, whose duty it was to exhibit 
the pictorial treasures of the mansion, and who swallowed his 
accounts of the painters with avidity. The biographies deal with 
Aldrovandus Magnus, and his disciples, Andrew Guelph and Og of 
Basan, Sucrewasser, of Vienna, Blunderbussiana, of Dalmatia, and - 
Watersouchy, of Holland. Og died of grief in consequence of the 
destruction of all the canvas in the district by fire, he having 
bought the whole of it for labours which hé intended should prove 
immortal. He died, like Alexander, for want of room in which to 
extend his renown, though there was an unworthy suspicion that 
his end was not altogether unconnected with the bottle. Guelph 
was the bosom friend of Og. He “was a great botanist, and while 
too many painters only do one thing indifferently Guelph had 
numerous irons in the fire, thus exhibiting the extensive grasp of 
his genius.. Og ascended the mountains, to contemplate their 
sublimity, suffered his beard to grow, a mark in those days of the 
unsophisticated artist, not as now displaying his genius by baring 
his throat and neck with a thrown-back collar. He exhibited his 
drawings to his friends, discoursed of forests, of tints, of harmonies 
in colour, and how the mountains had taught him to compose lines, 
which if not poetry, were verses. The two friends then passed into 
Italy, made a noise among the cognoscenti at Venice, where they 
found the great painters Soorcrout and Sucrewasser, of Vienna. 
These last, by a meanness too remarkable in some clever artists, 
depreciated the studies of Guelph and Og; censured the varnish 
peculiar to Aldrovandus, condemned oils in general, and recom- 
mended white of eggs. They called the great Aldrovandus a 
plagiarist, who copied nature in place of the antique; told them 
they were nothing, because they had not yet been at Rome and 
seen Raphael; and, worse than all, “they had actually been born 
_ in Flanders!” The rise and progress of Sucrewasser and Blunder- 
bussiana are treated with much humour, many sly knocks being 
given at the art critics for the profoundness with which they speak 
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of the works of those great masters. “ Blunderbussiana was an 
artist who followed a band of robbers, and 
sort of Salvator Rosa. He was a great dissector; to acquire a 
mastership of the muscles,—having plenty of subject for practice 
from among the characters handled and rendered ‘manageable in 
the act of pillage by knife or stiletto—he used to slice off the 
muscles from legs and arms as he walked in the fields, in order to 
perfect his anatomical studies.” Watersouchy was a pupil of Dow, 
and a genius in matters of detail. He brought the Dutch school 
to a high pitch of perfection; with regard to one of his pictures, 

“to describe exactly the masterly group of the gossips, the de- 

mureness of the maiden aunts, the puling infant in the arms of its 
nurse, the plaits of its swaddling clothes, the gloss of its ribbons, 
the fringe of the table cloth,” and the “ effect of light and shade on 
a salver adorned with custard cups and jelly glasses, would require 
at least fifty pages.” There was something pathetic in Water- 
souchy’s death. He had been troubled with an asthma for some 
time, and one of his friends stated that he found an interval of 
three months in his memoirs, marked by no other occurrence than 
his painting a flea. “ After this last effort of his genius, his sight 
grew dim, his oppression increased, he almost shrank away to 
nothing, and in a few weeks dropped into his grave.” 

Beckford paid ‘a visit in 1778 to the Grande Chartreuse, the 
head of the Houses of the Order of Chartreuse, in the recesses of 
the Dauphiny mountains. He was greatly impressed by the 
grandeur of the surrounding scenery, and while here made a study 
of St. Bruno, whose works he accidentally came across. His 
letters, written at this time, and at other points during his travels, 
Beckford printed in a quarto volume, entitled Dreams, Waking 
Thoughts, and Incidents ; in a Series of Letters from Various 
Parts of Europe. His friends, however, persuaded him to destroy 
the whole edition, with the exception of half-a-dozen copies ; 
assigning, as a justification, that such a lively imagination and 
quickness of sensibility as the Letters displayed, and his humani- 
tarian notions, might prejudice him in the House of Commons, 
and cause Ministers to think that he was ill adapted for public 
business. A copy of this work, which we have gone through, is 
to be found in the British Museum, and it undoubtedly contains 
many fine descriptive passages, and passages far beyond the 
capacity of most intelligent travellers to produce. 

One of the excursions which Beckford made from Geneva was 
undertaken for the purpose of visiting Voltaire at Ferney. The 
young Englishman and his tutor were received by Madame Denis, 
who announced their arrival to the philosopher. Voltaire “was then 
a very dark-complexioned, shrivelled, thin, old man, stooping much 
from age, being eighty-four ; though not naturally a very tall 
man. The chief,and indeed most striking impression made by any 
of his features, w was by his eyes, which were remarkably large and 
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penetrating.” He conversed with his visitors with much freedom 
and politeness; and, after some personal allusions to the elder 
Beckford, of a complimentary character, he spoke for a considerable 
time upon topics of the day. The visit was one to be remembered. 
Returning to England at the close of 1778, in the following year 
Beckford explored the scenery of his native country, and in the 
spring of 1780 again went abroad with his tutor. This time he 
made an extended tour. The Low Countries afforded him little 
satisfaction, but the banks of the Rhine, which he traversed on 
foot, he found delightful. But Italy, from its paintings, its 
sculpture, and its music, had the most powerful charms for him. 
He describes hearing the oratorio of “ Sisera” at the Mendicanti, 
Venice, females being amongst the orchestra. ‘“ Nothing is more 
common than to see a delicate white hand journeying across an 
enormous double bass, or a pair of roseate cheeks puffing with all 
their efforts, at a French horn. Some that are grown old and 
Amazonian, who have abandoned their fiddles and their lovers, 
take vigorously to the kettle-drums; and one poor, limping lady, 
who had been crossed in love, made an admirable figure 
on the bassoon.” All the great Italian cities were visited 
in succession, and Beckford revelled in the art collections which 
he explored. His comments upon the treasures which he saw, and 
the scenery through which he passed, alive with the record of so 
many memorable and imperishable deeds, demonstrate the highly- 
cultivated and sensitive mind. Upon Rome itself he expended 
language truly eloquent in its tribute to the departed greatness 
and glory of the Eternal City.. 

The average mortal would, perhaps, experience some delight in 
being taken for a royal or imperial personage, but Beckford found 
while abroad that such a thing, which really occurred to him, had 
also its inconveniences and disadvantages. While in Rome he was 
supposed to be the Emperor of Austria, paying a visit incognito, and 
he received the most flattering attentions from the Cardinal legates, 
and other distinguished personages, while crowds of the common 
people flocked round his path. His biographer naively observes 
that “the mistake was very useful in expediting the means of 
travelling, but, on the other hand, gave a very imperial complexion 
to the inn reckonings. It was found a task of difficulty to un- 
deceive the greater part of the hosts on the way, who were 
obstinately fond of adhering to their profitable error.’ 

Not long after Beckford’s return from abroad, that is, in all 
probability, in 1787, he composed a little tale, entitled, Al 
Raoni, professedly from the Arabic. It is a close imitation of the 
Arabian N ights, both in spirit and language; Eastern scenery 
and manners being reproduced with singular fidelity. The com- 
position of this work was quickly followed by that of Vathek. 
This famous romance was written at a sitting, and probably owes 
much of its charm to that circumstance, for, had the author been 
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persuaded to arrest his labours, the spell would have been broken, 
the singular illusion dispelled. The author himself, in a conver- 
sation with Mr. Redding upon the work, said, “ You will hardly 
credit how closely I was able to apply myself to study when I was 
young. I wrote Vathek when I was twenty-two years old. | 
wrote it at one sitting, and in French. It cost me three days and 
two nights of hard labour. I never took my clothes off the whole 
time. This severe application made me very ill.” This, evidently, 
was a prodigious effort, though not, perhaps, very much more 
extraordinary than Sir Walter Scott’s production of Guy Man- 
nering in three weeks, considering the far greater length of the 
latter work, and the-fact of its more complicated human interest. 
Beckford stated that his mind had been thoroughly imbued with 
the literature of the East, and he was further questioned as to his 
descriptions and characters in the romance, as follows, by Redding: 

‘I never read any description resembling that of the Hall of 
Eblis, in Eastern fiction, through translation, of course, for I do 
not understand any Oriental language.” Beckford replied, “ You 
would hardly find anything of the kind in Eastern description. It 
was the creation of my own fancy. Old Fonthill House had one 
of the largest halls in the kingdom, lofty and loud echoing, whilst 
numerous doors led from it into different parts of the building, 
through dim, long, winding passages. It was from that I formed 
my imaginary hall—the Hall of Eblis being generated out of that 
in my own house. Imagination coloured, magnified and invested 
it with the Oriental character. All the females mentioned in 
Vathek were portraits of those in the domestic establishment at 
Old Fonthill, their imaginary good or ill qualities being exagge- 
rated to suit my purpose. I had to elevate, exaggerate, orientalize 
everything. I was soaring, in my young fancy, upon the Arabian 
bird, the roc, among genii and enchantments, not moving among 


men.” Remembering these facts, the work certainly is worthy of 


being regarded as a tour de force. But Mr. Redding states that 
he was fortunate to come across a book which he had no doubt fur- 
nished Beckford in his youth with a machinery different from that 
inthe Arabian Nights, and that there was nothing in Vathel: 
which its author might not have found there in relation to that 
machinery. Beckford had a copy of this book, which was entitled, 
Abdallah, les Aventures du Fils de Hanif, envoyé par le Sultan 
Ales Indes a la Découverte de l’Isle de Borvco, ow est la Fontaine 
Merveilleuse, dont Veaw fait rajeunir; Paris, 1723; London, 
translated, 1730: Worrall, Fleet Street. It was said to 
be taken from an Arabic manuscript found in Batavia, and 
it has a whole paraphernalia of genii, &ce. Vathek was pub- 
lished in French, at Lausanne, in 1767. So excellent was its 
French, in both style and idiom, that it was accepted by many 
as the work of a Frenchman. Many eminent literary men have 
held the highest opinion of the work. Lord North calls it the 
VOL. VIII. KK 
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finest of Oriental romances,as Lalla Rookh is the finest of Oriental 
poems; and Lord Byron said, * For correctness of costume, beauty 
of description, and power of imagination, this most Eastern and 
sublime tale surpasses all European imitations; and bears such 
marks of originality that those who have visited the East will have 
some difficulty in believing it to be more than a translation. As 
an Eastern tale, even Rasselas must bow before it. The Happy 
Valley will not bear a comparison with the Hall of Eblis.” Byron, in 
fact, complimented the author several times on his work. Another 
critic, deserving of equal respect with his lordship, remarked, 
“ Vathek is, indeed, without reference to the time of life when 
the author penned it, a very remarkable performance ; but, like 
most of the works of the great poet who has thus eloquently praised 
it, it is stained with some poison-spots ; its inspiration is too often 
such as might have been inhaled in the Hall of Eblis. We do not 
allude so much to its audacious licentiousness as to the diabolical 
levity of its contempt for mankind. The boy-author appears 
already to have rubbed all the bloom off his heart; and, in the 
midst of his dazzling genius, one trembles to think that a 
stripling of years so tender should have attained the cool 
cynicism of a candide.” 

Coming to a perusal of the work after such opinions, one is com- 
pelled to own to a feeling of considerable disappointment. To the 
inhabitants of Pandemonium or some ghoul-haunted region, it is 
easy to conceive that Vathek might present a good deal of 
local colour and many suggestions as to the accuracy of its 
delineations of diabolical characters, but to the average English- 
man, leading a respectable life on this mundane planet, it must 
appear an extraordinary work indeed, and one in the highest and 
completest degree unnatural. There is not even a suggestion of 
human interest in it; while as for its descriptions, although some- 
times unquestionably fine, finer may be discovered in the miscel- 
laneous writings of its author. One critic, oddly enough, finds 
in those scenes of which it is impossible to make head or tail (and 
there are plenty of them), evidence that “the fountain-head of 
originality is attained.” The whole story is an example of imagina- 
tion run riot. “ The descent to the Hall of Eblis ”—quoting now 
the critic to whom we have just referred—“ the fearful, yet truth- 
like looking penances there seen: the whirling round of the 
multitudes, rendered by their own motion almost invisible ; thre 
fleshless pre-Adamite kings; the Solomon, whose wisdom is su 
familiar to us, and his startling warnings, while showing his 
heart enveloped in flames, all these extraordinary scenes seem to 
flash on the mind like revealments of truths, and are therefore 
infinitely more awakening than the reverential feeling which is 
called forth by the most staid and awful grandeurs of Milton.” 
This is criticism gone mad, following too closely in the wake of 
the original. The great merits of the romance are its rapid and 
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striking conceptions and its simple, yet powerful, pictorial lan- 
guage. Such characters as Carathis are very weird, and have a 
fearful savagery, but to compare them for a moment with the 
creations of Milton, is to miss all conception of what is sublime. 
We have read a criticism which, within a very brief compass, com- 
pared Beckford with Salvator Rosa, Milton, and Dante. It is this 
kind of writing which is calculated to lead the unwary astray, 
and make them form exaggerated notions of what is after all not 
a romance of the first order, though it is confessedly an extra- 
ordinary and original one. 

In May, 1783, Beckford married Lady Margaret Gordon, 
daughter of the Earl of Aboyne, and sister of the Marquis of 
Huntley. The young couple went to Switzerland, and at Vevay 
Lady Margaret Beckford was confined of a daughter, who after- 
wards became Duchess of Hamilton. . The bride and bridegroom 
were very tenderly attached to each other, and a terrible trial fell 
upon Beckford by the death of his wife a few days after the birth 
of this their second daughter. Vevay was now insupportable to 
him, and his health became affected. He went to Berne and other 
places, and towards the close of the year returned to England. 
He was now twenty-six years of age. He resolved upon visiting 
Spain and Portugal, and soon set out for those countries. Byron 
has written a beautiful sonnet, apostrophising Montserrat, where 
Beckford was supposed to have resided during his absence abroad 
on this occasion, but as the author of Vathek did not live there, 
much of the charm which the sonnet would otherwise raise is dis- 
pelled. It reminds us of Artemus Ward weeping for Shakspeare 
at the wrong tomb. On a later visit to Portugal Beckford was 
successful in becoming a temporary sojourner at the chateau in 
question. Hemade good use of his faculties of observation during 
these journeys through the Peninsula. From Spain he went to 
Paris, and here he met an English lady of rank, the daughter of 
a ducal house. Overtures of marriage were made on behalf of 
Beckford, but these were declined’ by the Duke; fortune and 
acquirements were not regarded as sufficient to sanction a union 
with his daughter. 

While in Paris, Beckford was a spectator of the early scenes of 
the great Revolution ; contemporary French prints represent him 
under this aspect. He left for England in 1789, after the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille. In 1791, however, he once more visited 
Paris, being there at the time of the king’s death. In 1794 we 
find him again in Portugal, having an especial affection for the 
Marquis de Marialva and his family, who were high in the favour 
of the Portuguese Court. Coming back to England in 1796, he 
could boast that he had spent more time amidst the splendours of 
continental society than any other Englishman of his time. For 
nearly sixteen years he had dwelt in Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
Portugal, France, and Spain, assimilating much of the most various 
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and the best kinds of knowledge which those countries could 
afford. He now resolved to spend the winter of 1796 at Fonthill. 
All idea of a political career he had abandoned ; his nature 
was too haughty and impulsive to allow him to mingle in the 
Parliamentary arena with advantage ; besides which his real passion 
was for literature and art. On reaching Fonthill, his first task 
was to build an enormous high wall round his estate, which led to 
much misunderstanding of his character. It was erected to 
exclude sportsmen, who would intrude upon his grounds on all 
occasions, and take no denial. Next he laid the foundations of 
the new building named Fonthill Abbey. The old house in which 
he resided was still one of the finest in England, but it was in a 
poor situation. The grounds'were most tastefully and artistically 
laid out. About this time his mother died, July, 1798. Her 
remains were conveyed from West End and buried with great 
ceremony at Fonthill. The works were suspended while Beckford 
now paid athird visit to Portugal, but upon his return they were 
resumed with vigour. The owner of Fonthill determined that 
the splendid structure, which he was now erecting, should be one 
to embody fully his conceptions of architectural beauty. Upon this 
design, with the many supplementary alterations, he expended the 
enormous sum of £273,000. On one tower there were employed 
four hundred and sixty men both night and day through an entire 
winter—the torches used by the nocturnal workmen being visible 
to astonished travellers miles away from the scene. The foun- 
dations of the great tower, however, had not been seen to and 
assured, and during a high gale of wind the lofty pile was 
brought to the ground. The only expression of regret which 
Beckford used on the occasion was that he had not been present 
when so grand a ruin occurred. He ordered the erection of 
another tower, 276 feet in height, and this also fell, Beckford again 
being disappointed that he was not present. At Christmas, 1880, 
Beckford received a visit at Fonthill from Lord Nelson and Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton. The millionaire was anxious to do 
honour to the Victor of the Nile, and prepared a magnificent: féte. 
Amongst the other guests was Dr. Wolcot. “Lady Hamilton, 
whose syren manners, under so many phases of equivocal character, 
had been tutored in the midst of the most unblushing and profli- 
gate court in Europe, in every kind of accomplishment that could 
aid her husband’s diplomacy, here displayed her vocal abilities, 
which were of no common order, to the delight of more than one 
distinguished guest.” The entertainments lasted for four days. 
The principal day of the fétes was one almost unexampled for its 
costly and magnificent entertainments on the part of the host. 
Lady Hamilton appeared in the character of Agrippina, showing 
great skill in her representation of Roman history and manners, 
and her theatrical representations elicited unbounded applause. 

In June, 1801, Beckford took up his abode in the new Abbey, 
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and in the following August there was a great sale at the old 
mansion. It is said that there was nothing sold on this occasion, 
which would not in value and magnificence have suited the finest 
palace in Europe. The most trifling article realised a considerable 
sum, the fame of Fonthill having already penetrated to every part 
of the kingdom. After passing through many vicissitudes, tlie 
last state of old Fonthill was far humbler than any preceding one. 
The loom was destined to be plied “in the halls where taste and art 
once triumphed, and the hero of the Nile and Trafalgar was so 
sumptuously entertained.” About the time Beckford entered 
upon his new mansion, a series of pecuniary calamities befell him. 
The first trouble came in the shape of a decision affecting his West 
India property. It appears that an estate, which had been in his 
family for sixty years, and produced twelve thousand per annum, 
was suddenly taken from him for want of title, by a decree of the 
Court of Chancery, and he was also called upon to pay a large sum 
in costs. A confidential servant, in whom he placed great trust, 
was also guilty of great defalcations. But he might have overset 
all his losses, which represented something like thirty thousand 
pounds per annum, if he had possessed a mind that could be econo- 
mical under necessity. But this was never one of his virtues. 
Even the loss of thirty thousand per annum, could not have 
seriously embarrassed him if he had lived within hisincome. But 
besides his own expenditure, which was on a scale of great pro- 
fusion, he was continually plundered by agents to whom he 
entrusted the conduct of important affairs. Some curious circum- 
stances are reported in connection with his West Indian losses. 
One law suit with which he was threatened in 1802, he compromised 
for the sum of forty thousand pounds; and in the following year 
appearances of a straitened income began to be evident, so much 
so that he resolved upon retrenchment; but this was only carried 
out in regard to little things, which were as a drop in the bucket, 


and he continued his lavish expenditure upon valuable objects of 


art and virtu. He also himself superintended the works of the 
Abbey, and carried them forward with spirit. The building was in 
the form of a cross. The exterior measurement was 270 feet from 
east to west, and 312 from north to south, the entrance hall facing 
the west. The central or octagon tower was 276 feet high to the 
pinnacles. The building east of the tower was 47 feet broad by 
95 high, with two octagonal turrets at the angles on the east }20 
feet high by 20 in diameter. There were two galleries, called the 
galleries of St. Michael and King Edward, filled with books in 
recesses, cabinets, curious tables, and pictures, and the windows 
were covered with painted and armorial blazoning. The interna! 
decorations of this palatial residence were of a superior character ; 
but as to the exterior, complaints were made that the architect, 
Wyatt, had by no means risen to the height of his opportunities. 
The views from the building were most diversified and extensive, 
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while the Abbey, in turn, was a conspicuous object in every direc- 
tion. The woods of Wardour Castle and the woods of Stourhead 
were visible, together with a great range of Somersetshire, and 
the district about Longleat. 

Beckford, as is well known, had great pride of family. He was 
always puzzling himself, as we have seen, about his distinguished 
genealogy. He carried this to excess, as an amusing anecdote re- 
corded of him testifies. On one occasion, being in conversation 
with Smith, the well known printseller, respecting pedigrees and 
genealogies, the latter moved aside to speak to a visitor. Beckford 
inquired who it was, and his reply was that it was a reverend 
gentleman who was descended from an individual that had married, 
in Virginia, in the reign of James I. the Princess Pocahontas, the 
daughter of the North American Indian cacique, or chief of the 
country. ‘ Ah!” said the millionaire, “that is a descent from a 
real sovereign of nature, not from one of our modern mushrooms. 
I wish I had such an one in my pedigree, and if the rev. gentle- 
man could give it me, I would willingly give him any three of my 
ancestors he liked to pick out.” This either showed Jack of judg- 
ment on Beckford’s part, or a want of faith in John of Gaunt and 
his other royal ancestors, who. certainly ought to have been worth 
more than the Princess Pocahontas. In 1810, Beckford’s second 
daughter was married to the Marquis of Douglas. Subsequently 
she had an alarming attack of illness, but she recovered and 
gave birth to a son, who afterwards became Duke of Hamilton. 
The elder daughter married Colonel Orde against her father’s 
consent. Orde was of good family, though he had nothing more 
than his pay to live upon. Mrs. Orde died in 1818, having left 
two daughters. Beckford behaved with great harshness to his 
daughter on account of her marriage. His pride was unbending, 
and he would not suffer her name to be mentioned in his presence. 
This is certainly a blot upon his character, for Colonel Orde, in 
every respect except the heinous crime of his poverty, seems to 
have been most unexceptionable. 

Our author steadfastly declined to throw himself heart and soul 
into the parliamentary career. ‘ He would rather,” he said, “ live 
in hermit solitude, than in the turmoil of faction and political in- 
trigue.” Instead of this he made another essay with his pen. 
His faculty of burlesque he carried into two new works, intended 
to satirize the spasmodic school of fiction which then flourished so 
luxuriantly. The first of these was entitled Model Novel Writing, 
or the Elegant Enthusiast, with the Interesting Emotions of 
Arabella Bloomville; a Rhapsodical Romance, interspersed with 
Poetry; by the Right Hon. Lady H. Marlow. The second ven- 
ture was called Amezia; a Descriptive and Sentimental Novel, 
interspersed with Pieces of Poetry; by Jacquetta Agneta Mariana 
Jinks, of Bellgrave Priory, in Wales; dedicated to the Right 
Hon. Harriet Marlow; to which are added Criticisms Antici- 
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pated. Each work is in two small volumes. The fashionable 
novels of the day are hit off with much skill and humour. The 
first work has a high-flown dedication to an anonymous duchess, 
in the manner of the time. ‘ The captivating diffidence of your 
_ Grace’s noble mind forbids me to prefix your name to this dedi- 
cation ; yet, when I affirm that to all the exterior charms of 
person, and a loveliness beyond compare, you add the most engag- 
ing and condescending manners, joined to the extreme of every 
human virtue, it will be impossible that you should remain con- 
cealed: no, madam, the observant and adoring public will instantly 
discover my enchanting friend and patroness, whose greatness of 
soul cannot brook even the idea of flattery,” &., &c. Then follows 
the history of the charming Arabella, who passes through a series 
of adventures which put to the blush the inventions of the 
Minerva press. Incidentally, there isa savage attack upon William 
Gifford, the author of the Baviad, and afterwards editor of the 
Quarterly Review. “This terrible writer, who modestly styles 
himself the modern Persius, is a little sour-looking fellow, but pro- 
digiously powerful with his pen, for he is desperately severe ; and 
though he cannot write a line of genuine poetry himself, yet he 
is extremely alert in abusing those who can.” The ghost stories, 
the sentiment, the poetry, the affectation of fashion are all 
travestied in succession, and with great skill. The tale closes with 
an address to the critics, whose productions, the author under- 
stands, “ proceed from the joint labours of many inglorious men 
and respectable old women.” It is the author’s ardent wish to 
deprecate their vengeance. The closing passage of the address 
forms an excellent specimen of Beckford at his best in political satire. 
‘Go on, great and generous arbiters of the national taste! Owing 
to your animated exertions, and the vigorous measures of your 
patrons, you may soon hope to see the happy inhabitants of this 
prosperous island express but one opinion, and act with one accord ; 
the rich and the powerful shall be tranquilly triumphant, the low 
and wretched patiently submissive ; the great man shall eat white 
bread in peace, and the poor feed on barley cakes in silence. 
Every person in the kingdom shall acknowledge the blessings of a 
strong, regular government; while the absurd doctrine of the 
rights of man shall be no more thought of or respected than the 
rights of horses, asses, dogs, and dromedaries. That your enemies 
may be speedily cast into dungeons, or sent to Botany Bay, and 
that yourselves may become placemen, pensioners, peeresses, loan 
mongers, bishops, and contractors, is the constant wish and earnest 
prayer of your devoted, humble servant.” In politics, Beckford 
was an advanced Whig, and he always fearlessly expressed his 
opinions—too fearlessly some thought. In all probability he 
might frequently have been seen at court but for his hatred of the 
Prince of Wales. 


We have seen that he fell into monetary difficulties, though to 
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this day it is impossible satisfactorily to account for the fact, con- 
sidering his enormous income. However, the fact was there; and 
in 1823 he resolved to sell the Abbey and the estate. To show 
the enormous extent of Fonthill, we may mention that one 
visitor compared it with York Minster. While the building itself 
was not so vast in its proportions, it stood upon more ground. 
The saloon alone was almost large enough to accommodate the 
monument at London Bridge. From one point in Fonthill Abbey, 
there was a clear extent of 330 feet, as great a distance as can be 


seen in Westminster Abbey. Inside the building 


the treasures 


seemed inexhaustible. “ Tapestries, painted or stained glass, the 
Tent of Darius in Tapestry, worked from a picture of Le Brun, 
rare cabinets of ebony, and costly Japanese works, caskets, antique 
glasses, tables of marble richly inlaid, oriental vases, robe chests 
of scented wood, works by Cellini and Magnus Berg, models after 
the antique, coffers, one of which had been the property of 
Madame Pompadour, girandoles, armouries, clocks, candelabras, 
commodes of rich Japan, Sévres porcelain, vases and cups, fine 
tables of oriental alabaster, jewel cabinets of amber, Japis lazuli 
and jade, gold boxes with celebrated miniatures, an antique 
cabinet made for Henry VIII., and another of ebony, which sold 
for six hundred pounds, onyx cups engraved, and similar articles 
without end. One grand mosaic table brought two thousand 
pounds, while the bronze Laocoon, from the original in Paris, 


brought but seven hundred and seventy-five.” 


The place was 


thrown open to strangers preparatory to the sale, and 7,200 


catalogues were disposed of at one guinea each. 


Ultimately the 


estate, the abbey, and many of the treasures were disposed of to 
Mr. John Farquhar for the sum of £350,000. A great number of 
articles of inestimable value, however, as well as pictures and 
statuary, were kept back, but these were afterwards disposed of, 
the sale occupying thirty-seven days. In the recent sale of the 
Hamilton collection there were many treasures which had once 
a place at Fonthill Abbey. To receive the library, paintings, and 
articles of virtu which Beckford bequeathed to the Duchess of 
Hamilton, additional apartments were specially erected by the 


Duke, her husband, at Hamilton Palace. 


In 1834 Beckford collected and published his sketches of Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, the notes of which he had made nearly fifty 
years before. The opinions expressed upon these sketches partake 
of the extravagant. For example, the London Quarterly Review 
said—* His book is entirely unlike any book of travels in prose 
that exists in any European language. He is a poet, and a great 
one too, though we know not that he ever wrote one line of verse. 
His rapture amidst the sublime scenery of mountains and forests, 
in the Tyrol especially and in Spain, is that of a spirit cast 
originally in one of Nature’s finest moulds; and he fixes it in 


language which can scarcely be praised beyond its deserts— 
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simple, massive, nervous, apparently little laboured, yet revealing 

in its effect the perfection of art. Some immortal passages in 

Gray’s letters and Byron’s diaries are the only things in our 

tongue that seem to us to come near the profound melancholy, 
blended with a picturesque description at once true and startling, 

of many of these extraordinary pages. Nor is his sense for the 

highest beauties of art less exquisite. He seems to us to describe 

classical architecture, and the pictures of the great Italian schools, 
with a most passionate feeling of the grand, and with an 

inimitable grace of expression.” Another critical authority wrote : 
‘There are scenes in these volumes not to be excelled in modern 

poetry ; pictures where words are as rich in colour and in beauty 
as the pencil of Turner. . . . In the account of Portugal there is 
everywhere the same vivid picturing, the same rich colouring, the 
same passion and power; but instead of scenes from inanimate 
nature we have them from life.” Now we have read through 
these sketches, and must protest against the language used: such 
eulogies exhaust all praise, so that there is nothing left to apply 
to works which are far superior to Beckford’s sketches. That they 
are deserving of high praise we readily admit, but a reader would 
be inevitably disappointed if he came upon them fresh from a 
perusal of these criticisms. In 1855 Beckford published a very 
interesting volume on his “ Recollections of an Excursion to the 
Monasteries of Alcobaca and Batalha, in Portugal.” This is really 
a very agreeable work, and the description of the Monastery of 
Alcobaca—which was consigned to the flames by the French 
troops under Massena in 1811—is finely expressed. 

We have just seen Beckford described as a great poet in prose. 
Let us now see what kind of poet he is in verse, the true vehicle of 
the poet. We will take the stanzas he wrote at Fonthill, entitled 
“A Prayer,” for, though he wrote other poetical effusions, these 
re to be as good as any with which we have compared 
them : 


“ Like the low murmur of the secret stream 
Which through dark alders winds its shaded way, 
My suppliant voice is heard—ah, do not deem 
That on vain toys I throw my hours away. 


In the recesses of the forest vale, 
On the wild mountain, on the verdant sod, 
Where the fresh breezes of the morn prevail, 
I wander lonely, communing with God! 


Then the faint sickness of a wounded heart 

Creeps in cold shudderings through my sinking frame ; 
I turn to Thee, that holy peace impart 

Which soothes the invokers of Thy awful name. 


Oh, all-pervading Spirit ! sacred beam ! 
Parent of life and light! Eternal Power! 

Grant me through obvious clouds one transient gleam 
Of thy bright essence in my dying hour !” 


It would be a mistake seriously to criticise such verses as these. 
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We can only say that their spirit is admirable, and that they leave 
no doubt as to the excellent Christian sentiments of the author ; 
but regarded as poetry, we are forced to the conclusion, notwith- 
standing their merit, that the thrones of Shakespeare and Milton, 
and a few other English poets, are still secure. 

But in other respects we can speak more warmly of this singular 
man. It was observed at the time of his death that no individual 
ever united greater knowledge and taste in all the sister arts than 
he; and this was probably correct; but taste may abound where 
original genius is deficient. Yet he had some claims to originality 
outside his poetry. In music he was the pupil of Mozart, and he 
played with taste. Im architecture and painting he had also 
eminent instructors, and his sketches made from nature in Italy 
extracted high praise, while he designed himself almost every 
building and piece of furniture he possessed. His judgment upon 
works of art of all kinds moreover was unrivalled. 

On leaving Fonthill, Beckford went to Bath, where he led a very 
retired life. He died on the 2nd of May, 1844, in his eighty-fifth 
year. He had caught a cold while riding in a chill, east wind, 
and this brought on a fever. With his usual resolution, he 
struggled against his disorder, refusing assistance until it came too 
late to be of any service. His funeral was a very imposing affair. 
His remains were deposited in a mausoleum, constructed for the 
purpose in the lower grounds of Lyncombe Vale. By his wiil the 
deceased left the whole of his property to the Duchess of Hamilton, 
witk the exception of that disposed of at the Fonthill sale. Mr. 
Redding has attempted to offer some kind of explanation for 
Beckford’s treatment of his daughter, Mrs. Orde, but it is in- 
adequate, for, by his will, he seems to have carried his harshness 
towards her down to the grave, omitting her altogether in his will. 
In person, Beckford is represented as having been just over the 
middle height, well formed and rather slender than full, with 
features indicating intellectual power, and small grey eyes of 
wonderful acuteness. His apprehension was quick, and his enun- 
ciation rapid. His voice was agreeable, his gesture energetic, 
especially when excited in conversation. His bodily activity was 
that of a man of sixty when he was upwards of eighty; his face 
alone bearing marks of age. He seldom sat down, even when 
conversing, especially if particularly interested. His manner was 
courteous and gentlemanly; and the impression produced on the 
mind of a stranger was that he decidedly belonged to the more 
refined ranks of life. A portrait, executed of him in his prime, 
would seem to point to a man unusually quick and vivacious, with a 
mind more ready and active than subtle or profound. 

It is strange now to look back upon a career like this, with all 
its possibilities of, at least, comparative greatness. Considering 
the advantages he possessed—natural and inherited—Beckford 
cannot be said to have made the most of his opportunities. 
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Instead of taking a leading part in the movements of his time, 
he is only now mentioned as a great dilettante, round whom an 
air of mystery clings. There was a lack of backbone in him, and 
he was too much in the habit of neglecting his species. He 
cared little for men, but compete with him for the work of a Durer 
or a Cellini, or for some beautiful antique gem, and you at once 
touched all the soul he had. Cold and unimpassioned in regard to 
most other things, he was then alive with enthusiasm. He is, un- 
doubtedly, an interesting figure, but he commands curiosity rather 
than admiration. His romance of Vathek will live, quite as much 
probably from the feeling of association which couples it with the 
millionaire and the collector as from its intrinsic merit. As for 
the priceless treasures which Beckford collected, they are all now 
scattered, and the reflection which remains both with regard to 
them and his own career, as well as his vast wealth, is the very 
simple, but expressive one—Sic transit gloria homini! 


G. BARNETT SMITH. 







































A LEGEND OF ST. EDITH. 





ANKER and Tame in flood are high, 

And deep with mire are the ways thereby ; 

And heavily still the rain-clouds lower, 

And the storm beats wildly on Tamworth Tower 


Loud without is the tempest’s din, 
Louder the revel that roars within, 
For feast to-night the Marmion bold 
Keeps in his hall in Tamworth Hold. 


Robert de Marmion styled is he, 
Champion of England and Normandie, 
Foremost of all in doughty deeds 

Where William the Bastard’s banner leads. 


His brother-in-arms, a comrade tried, 
Sits at the board by Marmion’s side ; 
Ever beside him, in good or ill, 

Is stout Sir Walter de Somerville. 


When blows fell thick, as now the rain 
Falls upon roof and window-pane, 
Had Somerville by Marmion stood— 
And on other occasions, bad and good. 


De Marmion, listening whilst he quaffed, 
Turned to his friend and lightly laughed, 
“But, Somerville, the night is rare ! 

How think you the Nuns of Polesworth fare ?” 


‘“‘ Hear you, fair guests; this morning we 

Rode forth those holy maids to see, 

For the lands of Polesworth, with cloister and shrine, 
All, by King William’s gift, are mine. 


“ Forsooth! they dared to claim as right 
What we have won by main and might, 
And forth my Lady Abbess brings 
Her musty charters of Saxon kings. 
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“Til clerks are Somerville and I, 

Nought can we read, nor care to try ; 

The Norman sword is a better claim 

Than aught that a Saxon scribe can frame.” 


Then all the guests that were seated near 
Applauded their host with a loud “ Hear, hear ! ” 
For all the barons fully agreed 

In his views regarding a title-deed. 


‘We tossed the mouldy skins aside, 

We stayed not to hear them plead or chide, 

But out we turned the black-veiled train 

To tramp where they might in the wind and rain.” 


Then from each guest round the table broke 

A long guffaw at this practical joke ; 

And they chuckled and hoped that no nun might get 
Ague or cold from a walk so wet. 


“We turned them out to the soaking weather, 
Though they banned us freely, and all together ; 
Though loud on their Saxon Saints they cried, 
And St. Edith, their convent that edified.” 


‘These Saxon Saints,” swore the barons, “ are 
Of no account in particular ; 

Nor any cause for respect do we see 

Towards St. Edith—whoever that saint may be.” 


The feast is over, the guests retire ; 

And the host, with some slight help from his squire, 
Goes gaily to rest—for wherefore should 

He think of that homeless sisterhood ? 


Has he feasted too freely, or drunk too deep ? 
For he sleeps this night but a troubled sleep ; 
Anon he wakens, and lifts his head— 

There stands a lady beside his bed. 


Champion of England and Normandie, 
Boldest of all bold barons he, 

Yet now his limbs refuse to stir 

For dread, as he lies and looks on her. 


A “ Pater” or “ Ave” he tried to utter, 
But could only bring his lips to mutter 
That thus for a lady to visit a knight 

Was not exactly proper or right. 
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Stern were that lady’s looks, and grim 

Was the smile she smiled as she answered him ; 

Did he think by hints like these to stop her ? 

She was come to teach him what was right and proper! 


** Robert de Marmion, dost thou know 

With whom thou darest to trifle so ?” 

And De Marmion felt that he knew right well, 
Though his lips refused her name to tell. 


“The holy virgin, St. Edith, I.— 

I have seen the wrongs, I have heard the cry 
Of my plundered nuns; and hither am sent 
To-deal thee some foretaste of punishment.” 


The vision waved a scourge on high, 

And the baron groaned as she came more nigh ; 
But she drew still nearer and nearer yet, 

And turned down blanket and coverlet. 


The storm is over, the moon is down; 

The red cock crows in Tamworth town, 
The Saint has vanished; but never so sore 
Has Robert de Marmion felt before. 


Fain would he turn, or fain would he rise, 

But he moans and shudders whenever he tries; 
And the Lord of Tamworth feels that the hue 
Of his back and his sides must be black or blue. 


Loudly he calls. - Soon at the din 
Pages and squires come trooping in, 
And with the rest, most constant still, 
Comes trusty Sir Walter de Somerville. 


The baron to tell his tale began— 

He counted himself but a dying man— 

But Sir Walter bade him of cheer to be, 

‘** Go, knaves, and fetch us a priest,” quoth he ; 


“Come, shrive thee, and swear ere another night, 
To do these Nuns of Polesworth right, 

To yield them their lands and nunnery vow— 

In fact swear anything just now. 


‘“‘ Swear to aid, till you die, the whole sisterhood. 
And this Saint, if she acts as a lady should, 

Will heal the wounds by her hands inflicted.”— 
The event proved much as the knight predicted ; 
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For when thus he had vowed, and shrived him clean, 
Sir Robert was well as he ever had been: 

And at noon, with a goodly train behind, 

Forth did he ride the nuns to find. 


He did not wait for his heart to harden, 

But sought the Abbess and begged her pardon, 
Pledging himself as a loyal knight 

Ever to stand for her convent’s right. 


With lands and with gold he declared he’d endow it; 
And politely proposed, if she would but allow it, 
Since the ways were foul, and the distance great, 

To carry her home, en croupe, in state. 


And every knight in his train resigned him 
To take up one of the nuns behind him, 
And carry her back to St. Edith’s altar— 
The Prioress rode behind Sir Walter. 


The Polesworth Nuns, till his days were done, 
Found a useful friend in De Marmion ; 
For he lived thenceforth devoutly, till 
His death—and so did De Somerville. 





And when at last, as years went by, 
The Lord of Tamworth chanced to die, 
The weeping nuns, at his own desire, 
Buried him nobly in Polesworth choir. 


And shortly afterwards they made room 

’Neath their cloister stones, in an honoured tomb, 
For his worthy brother-in-arms and friend 

When he, too, came to a blissful end.’ 


F. SCARLETT POTTER. 








' Dugdale, in his History of Warwickshire, relates this story at length, 









































“THE MISSING LINK,” OR “THE HUMAN 
MONKEY.” 


THE question of man’s possible connection with some lower 
form of animal life has attracted great attention since the pub- 
lication of the late Charles Darwin’s celebrated work on “The 
Descent of Man.” To the curiosity and interest evinced with 
regard to this question, an additional stimulus has been lately 
given by the exhibition at the Westminster Aquarium of what, 
according to huge placards posted on the walls, is “ The Missing 
Link,” or, according to another description, “The Human 
Monkey.” These somewhat pretentious expressions may not be 
justified by the facts; but nevertheless the little girl—for so 
she must be called—is in several respects well worthy of atten- 
tion. Her most salient and easily perceived characteristic is, 
that not only the top of her head, but her forehead also, is covered 
with hair down as far as the eyebrows, while the whole body has 
a covering of hair at once thinner and very muchshorter. Her feet 
resemble those of the higher apes in being so far prehensile as to be 
capable of grasping the branches of trees. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances her face has not very much of an ape-like appear- 
ance; but when she is enraged this appearance is said to be 
greatly intensified. But Krao, for such is her name, has one 
remarkable characteristic looking towards the apes, the possession 
of cheek-pouches, which she is accustomed to fill with food. 

“The Missing Link” or “The Human Monkey,” should 
obviously, however, stand halfway between man and some par- 
ticular kind of ape, supposed to be the highest, the gorilla or 
chimpanzee, or between man and a generalised ape-form, com- 
bining and blending the characteristics of both. But this is not 
the position of Krao. She is human, she is not speechless, and 
she has at most a few s¢tmzan or ape-like characteristics, however 
these may have been derived. 

Krao comes from a part of Burmah, known as the Lao country, 
a locality previously noted in connection with persons excessively 
covered with hair. Some fifty years or more ago an individual so 
covered was seen and described; and there is said to be at the 
court at Burmah a hairy family who came from this same locality. 
As Krao’s father is alleged to have been much more densely 
covered with hair than his daughter, and to have presented more 
marked ape-like characteristics, it is most desirable that a thorough 
investigation of the facts relating to these hairy persons should 
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be made on the spot, in order to ascertain, if possible, whether 
the phenomenon has occurred for the first time within the range 
of tradition, or whether it has been of continuous, or at least 
frequent, occurrence from time immemorial. 

It. is not necessary now to express any definite opinion one way 
or other as to the truth or falsity of Haeckel’s theory concerning 
the locality where man was evolved. But in relation to this 
theory the habitat of these hairy people is not without interest. 
According to Haeckel, where now lies the Indian Ocean was once 
a continent extending from Eastern Africa and Madagascar to 
Eastern Asia and the Indian Archipelago. In behalf of this 
theory it is urged that in Central Africa are found two of the 
great anthropoid or man-like apes, the chimpanzee and the 
gorilla, while the third great ape, the orang-outang occurs in 
Borneo and Sumatra. Thus, if there is any truth in the doctrine 
of evolution, it would seem prubable that there was once land 
connecting Africa with Borneo and Sumatra. A similar conclusion 
has been drawn from the fact that the lemurs and half-apes, as 
they have been called, are found in Madagascar and on the neigh- 
bouring coast of Africa, and again in Ceylon and still further to 
the East. From these last forms Haeckel has given to his sup- 
posed continent the name of Lemuria. 

If there was thus land connecting the habitat of the chim- 
panzee with that of the orang-outang it would seem likely 
that it was in this land, if anywhere, that man was evolved. 
Now the country of Krao and the hairy people would lie to- 
wards what may be supposed to have been the Eastern Coast 
of Lemuria, and it would not be on this hypothesis, an unsuit- 
able locality for us to find, either living or in fossil remains, 
some form or forms combining the peculiarities of ape and 
man. 

Having mentioned Haeckel’s Lemurian theory, we may observe 
that this theory has not commended itself to all naturalists, even 
of the evolutionary school. Mr. A. R. Wallace, if we recollect 
rightly, has placed inan’s original habitation further northward in 
Asia, where the sterner conditions of life would have compelled 
the fuller exertion and consequent expansion of the powers of the 
brain and mind, in order to obtain the means of subsistence. 
Mr. W. 8. Duncan, in an interesting paper lately read before the 
Anthropological Institute, resting in part on somewhat similar 
grounds, indicated as the locality a district extending across 
Southern Europe to Central Asia or still further east. But 
on the whole preference may be fairly claimed for Haeckel’s 
continent of Lemuria; and Krao’s ape-like peculiarities, such 
as they are, and her birth-place, at least fall in with Haeckel’s 
view. And Mr. A. H. Keane, writing in Nature (January 11), 
hints at a possible connection between Krao’s peculiarities and 
those of the hairy, straight-eyed Aino tribes still surviving in 
VOL. VIII. LL 
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Yesso and Sakhalin, and formerly widely diffused over Japan and 
the neighbouring mainland. 

Connections such as these would, if proved, tend to show that 
the covering of Krao and the other hairy people of Burmah is 
neither to be ascribed to a freak of nature nor to be regarded as 
an instance of atavism, that is, in Krao’s case, of reversion to the 
characteristics of an exceedingly remote ancestor, after a very ex- 
tended interval, during which these characteristics had disappeared. 
But it may well be doubted, whether the expression “a freak 
of nature” is not misleading. In fact, however obscure her plan 
of procedure may be to us, Nature doubtless always acts in con- 
formity with definite laws and a definite plan, knowing nothing 
of sudden and erratic impulses and “ freaks.” And, on the other 
hand, it cannot be admitted without question, that Krao’s cheek- 
pouches and hairy skin necessarily prove her descent from animals 
similarly endowed. On the supposition that man was evolved, 
we cannot determine all the links in the chain of paternity; but 
it is not to be easily conceded that one of his ancestors or 
rather ancestral species had, for example, a hare-lip—a frequent 
congenital deformity—or a web uniting the fingers of the hand, 
as sometimes, though more rarely, occurs, or had the hand and 
nails shaped like the foot and claw of a rat; an example of which 
deformity or monstrosity the writer lately heard from the surgeon 
of a metropolitan prison had come under his notice. Some, 
indeed, might (as Haeckel apparently does) go so far as to 
contend for the possibility of even such an ancestry. But on the 
other hand it may be — that a sufficient explanation 
would be found in the hypothesis that a common plan underlies 
the forms of all vertebrate or backboned animals, giving a 
relationship and ideal affinity to all. All having this essential 
unity, a disturbing cause operating during the earlier stages of 
existence might conceivably result in a deviation towards some 
other form of life, without these precise forms being in the 
ancestral line. And thus Krao may present some ape-like 
characteristics without showing thereby that she was descended 
from a simian stock. But, whatever may be true as to the 
ancestry of Krao and of mankind in general, certain forms of 
abnormity and monstrosity seem on the whole to require that 
the evolutionary process should be supplemented by the opera- 
tion of such a law as that to which allusion has been made. 

It does not appear that the hairy Burmese are microcephalous, 
that is, have exceptionally small heads. But, in relation to the 
connection of man with apes, too much has been made of the size 
of the brain and skull. Size and weight of brain alone would 
be a most unsatisfactory criterion of intellectual power. Other- 
wise the elephant must be regarded as a more highly endowed 
animal than man, since his skull is so much larger and his brain 
is also heavier. But the case is a good deal altered when the 
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size and weight of the brain are taken in comparison with the 
bulk and weight of the whole body. But, in addition, we must 
take into account the complexity of the convolutions and the con- 
sequent richness or deficiency of the superficial gray matter. 
There would seem, moreover, to be other considerations which 
should not be,disregarded. Some fifty years ago, when the British 
association met at Dublin, St. Patrick’s Cathedral was under re- 
pair. Rather sacrilegiously, as it would seem, not only was the 
coffin of the great Dean Swift opened, but his skull was handed 
about among the assembled savans. The skull gave evidence 
that Swift’s cerebral capacity, however much greater than that of 
the chimpanzee or gorilla, was exceptionally small; a fact appa- 
rently out of harmony with the amazing intellectual vigour of the 
great author of “Gulliver.” But in the deep sulci or furrows on 
the inner side of the skull, corresponding to the blood vessels 
supplying the brain, there was proof that Swift’s brain received 
blood in richer abundance than usual, compensation being probably 
thus made for its smaller size. Of course, as a general rule, 
intellectual power increases with the size and development of 
brain. But such a notable instance as that of Swift shows that 
the rule is by no means without exception. 

The contention cannot, therefore, be easily allowed that certain 
idiots on account of the small size of their brains, are to be taken 
as connecting links between man and the apes. This appears to 
have been, in the main, the view taken by the Geneva professor, 
Carl Vogt, in an elaborate paper published some sixteen years 
ago. Very careful measurement was made by the learned Pro- 
fessor of the size of the skull and of the brain capacity of certain 
microcephalous idiots, with the view of showing that they were, 
in several cases, inferior in these respects to the chimpanzee or 
some other ape. Such an extremely small cerebral capacity as 
was found in these cases to exist was of course accompanied by 
great intellectual deficiency and by absence of the power of 
speech, or by its presence only to a very small extent. We 
must be cautious, however, how we accept such peculiarities— 
as showing that the idiots in question exemplify the prin- 
ciple of atavism, or reversion to the characters of the speechless 
ape-men, their supposed ancestors. The most remarkable, 
perhaps, of Carl Vogt’s example was that of a girl of sixteen, 
Marie Sophie Wyss, who was living at the time in an hospital at 
Berne. In this case the Professor directs attention to the girl’s 
muzzle-like mouth, with prognathous or projecting teeth ; to her 
showing her affection by licking instead of kissing; to the oozing 
of saliva from her mouth ; to her uneven temper; to her proneness 
to tear up her dress and other articles; and to her ape-like gait, 





' Dr. E. B. Aveling, who was recently lecturing-on ‘‘ Ape-Man,” with specia! 
reference to Carl Vogt’s Paper, is understood to contemplate the translation of 
this paper from the French. 
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accompanied by bearing her arms as the gorilla does when walking. 
Characters such as these are certainly, taken together, very well 
worthy of careful attention; but at the same time it must be 
recollected that the careful and continued observation of any 
ordinary large school would probably give evidence of much ape- 
like behaviour in a good many of the scholars. We should be 
inclined to hesitate a little, therefore, before regarding even Marie 
Sophie Wyss as an “ ape-woman,” or ‘“ human-monkey.” 

Geologists have not yet succeeded in finding as the resnlt of 
their researches any fossil which could be admitted as bridging 
over the chasm between man and apes. Much has been written 
on the celebrated Neanderthal skull, which is certainly very 
remarkable on account of the bony ridges over the orbits. These 
bony ridges present, to some extent, an ape-like character ; and, 
so far as they are concerned, they must have tended to assimilate 
the Neanderthal man to the gorilla. Professor Schaaffhausen 
(quoted by Mr. Grant Allen in the Fortnightly Review, Septem- 
ber, 1882) says:—“ No other human skull presents so utterly 
bestial a type as the Neanderthal fragment. If one cuts a female 
gorilla’s skull in the same fashion the resemblance is truly 
astonishing, and we may say that the only human feature in this 
skull is its size.” This feature is, however, a very important one. 
But Mr. Grant Allen, with special reference, as it would seem, to 
the Neanderthal skull, has given us an ideal portrait of “ the 
missing link.” ‘ The man-like animal,” he says, “ apparently took 
to the low-lying and open plains, perhaps hid in caves, and, 
though probably still in part frugivorous, eked out his livelihood by 
hunting. We may not unjustifiably picture him to ourselves as a 
tall and heavy creature, more or less erect, but with a slouching 
gait, black-faced and whiskered, with prominent, prognathous 
muzzle, and large pointed canine teeth, those of each jaw falling 
into an interspace in the opposite row. . . . His forehead was no 
doubt low and retreating, with bony bosses underlying the shaggy 
eyebrows, which gave him a fierce expression, something like that 
of the gorilla. But already, in all likelihood, he had learned to 
walk habitually erect, and had begun to develop a human pelvi is, 
as well as to carry his head more straight upon his shoulders.” 

But, in the first number of Longman’s Magazine, Professor 
Owen expressed his dissatisfaction with Mr. Grant Allen’s fancy 
sketch. The Neanderthal man had, it is true, the bony ridges 
over the eyes a little more prominent than may be found in other 
examples, but this prominence does not necessarily imply fierce- 
ness, as it is “even better developed in peaceful, timid, gram- 
inivorous quadrupeds than in the skulls of man or of ape.” There 
would have been much better evidence of fierceness, says the 
professor, if the Neanderthal skull had had on the top of it a 
bony crest like that of the gorilla, a crest which, serving for the 
attachment of the very powerful muscles of the lower jaw, would 
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have shown that the Neanderthal man was capable of biting in 
the fiercest manner. But the Neanderthal skull, instead of having 
a crest at the top, is as smooth as any other human cranium. 

Professor Owen sums up, that we are possibly still “ far from the 
bourne to yield hereafter trustworthy evidence of the origin of 
man.” Fossil remains give no indication of “links” bringing us 
closer to the apes than we are brought by “ ‘ savages,’ or the human 
races which are commonly so called.” 

But to return to Krao. Though we may be unwilling to 
recognise in her the desiderated “missing link,” yet, from the 
point of view of anthropological science, she must be regarded as 
of great interest. Her hairy skin and cheek pouches, as well as 
certain other peculiarities, taken together with the country from 
which she comes, possibly indicate the district where, hereafter 
either by geological exploration or otherwise, results of the highest 
importance with respect to man’s origin may be attained. 


THOMAS 





TYLER. 









































TOLD IN THE ENGINE HOUSE. 





“WaNT me to spin yer a yarn? Mebbe I will, ef you'll sit, 
An’ ef yer don’t mind a prac-tisin’ yer notions of patience a bit ; 


“Tell yer bout Kentucky Joe—that’s him in the frame ’bove the 
stove— 
And the trick Soldier Bill went an’ played him, by runnin’ away 
with his love. 


“Pretty young gel, that she war, and I recomember her well, 
Raised down in Arkansaw, where she was considered a belle ; 


“Which it means, so I’m told, she war straight ; blue eyes, chest- 
nut hair, and all that, 


And dressed up real elegant, too, from her boots to the plume in 
her hat. 


“ Kentucky Joe he war smit, for the very fust time, too, you bet, 
I dunno exactly the truth, but ’'m told t’war in church that they 
met ; 


‘“‘ Told her he loved her, and she, in her down-townish, elegant way, 
Gave him to know if he axed, that she wasn’t the gel to say nay. © 


‘So Joe he goes prancin’ around in his devil-may-care sort 0’ style, 
And she, well, she blushed up in course, and started to snigger 
an’ smile; 
“And Joe, when he sees she war fixed, he ketches her hand up 
jest so, 
And sez he, ‘ Will you be my wife ? -—and you bet that she didn’t 
say No. 
“Then Kentuck he comes out a swell, in claw-hammer coat an’ 
noo boots, 
With a stove-pipe hat on his head, and his hair greased up to 
the roots ; 


“* An’ gives it out over the township as he warn’t no more ‘ To Let,’ 
For Kentuck was that sort 0’ cuss that the gels went right after, 
you bet. 


“* He stood six foot two in his stockin’s, an’ clean an’ well built as 
a tree, 
With a jolly brown face as ’ud do you a sight o’ real pleasure to see. 


“«The day for the weddin’ war fixed, an’ Kentuck his presents had 
bought ; 

You may bet anything that you like he war one to do things as 

they ought. 
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“Well, he was a takin’ his last bach’ler drink in the * Lick House’ 
saloon, 
When in comes a nigger an’ sez, with a face like a proper skeered 
coon : 
“<¢She’s gone right away!’ ‘Who?’ sez Joe. ‘ Why, the leddy 
who’s fixed for your wife !’ 
And Kentuck he staggered, you might have a’most knocked him 
down with a knife. 


“¢Gone off with a man?” then he sez. ‘ That’s so,’ sez the nigger, 


‘a man 
With a down-east goatee, and a face which is all o’ same culler 
as tan.’ 


“] know who the cur is,’ sez he ; ‘ Soldier Bill, or my name it ain’t 
Joe; 
Him and I we once hed a free shootin’ at Frisco, ’bout two yeer ago. 


“T’ve never clapped eyes on him since, but he swore that if fix me 
he could, ; 
No matter a dern in what way, or what time, or where, but he 
would.’ 


‘An’ so it turned out. Soldier Bill had sawdered Joe’s sweetheart 
with lies, 

An’ told her that Joe was a blackguard, and said that with his 
very eyes 


“ He’d seen him a loafin’ around with some other gel all the time, 
That Joe was a two-faced deceiver, an’ didn’t love her worth a 
dime. 


“ Poor Kentuck, he takes it real bad, an’ a kinder mad reckless he 
grows, 
And drinks like a fish, and at euchre his bottom-most dollar he 
throws, . 


“Then comes down to Frisco an’ jines us, as Left Hose of Company 
Three ; 
Real glad, you bet, was the inspector, to get bully boys sich as he. 


“ Not a dern did Kentuck care for danger, he said he war sickened 
of life, 


As the only one gel he had loved, had gone as another man’s wife. 


“He seemed like a devil, he did, when he got into sight o’ the 
flame, 
Av’ larfed as the walls fell around him, as if he war playin’ a game. 
“ Well, one night there war a big blaze down there in Montgomery 
Street, 


Kerosine oil store it war, and the flames they jumped out in a 
sheet ; 
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“‘ An’ we was there nigh on all night, with our lives, you may say, 
in our hands, 
Walls tumblin’, smoke stiflin’, and noise—we could skeerce hear 
our bosses’ commands. 


“ We'd nigh got it under, but still the flames war uncommonly wild, 
When we sees at a winder atop, a woman alongside a child. 


‘‘'The flames was a dancin’ all round ’em, an’ they was half hid in 
the smoke, 
Which, though we was right down below, sets us coughin’ a’most 
like to choke. 


“ Kentuck he says nary a word, but busts through the boys, an’ he gits 
A ladder, an’ puts it right up, and climbs it by bits an’ by bits; 


“We can’t skeercely see him for smoke, now an’ then jist a bit 0’ 
red shirt, 
An’ we all holds our breaths, for we reckons to see him fall back 
in the dirt ; 


“ An’ the woman was shriekin’ like mad, and the kid was a cryin’, 
poor thing, 
We could hear, ’bove the roar and the rattle, their voices’ on- 
earthly-like ring. 


“ But slowly Kentuck he gits up; more ’n once we all guessed he 
was down, [ town. 
Then, sudden, we sends up a cheer you might a’ heard in Chinese 


“For right in the midst o’ the smoke, an’ the sparks, an’ the walls 
cavin’ in, 
We sees old Kentuck with his axe, a smashin’ through thick an’ 
through thin. 


“He saved them two, woman an’ kid, an’ we caught ’em in blankets 
below, 
But in savin’ them got a big beam on his head, did poor Kentucky 
Joe. 


‘He fell down kerslap in a heap, an’ we reckoned he warn’t for 
much more, 
But the boys set to work, an’ they got him, an’ took him away 
on a door. 


+ An’ as he was dyin’, he sez, with a bit o’ his old-fashioned smile, 
‘T’ve got, boys, what I’ve been a lookin’ an’ prayin’ for, so long a 
while ; 
-<¢°Tis a sort of a circumstance, too, that I hev been savin’ the life 
Of the woman I reckoned was fixed to make herself my little wife.’ 


“Nary more did poor Kentucky speak; an’ you bet every eye 
there was dim, . 
But we give him a Fireman’s Funeral, and that picter up there, 
sir, that’s him.” FRANK ABELL. 
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The 7imes, in noticing the French edition of this work, says— 


“'The merits of M, Duruy’s work are so widely acknowledged that it is not necessary to enter 
upon any lengthened statement showing the great range of historical research displayed in it, or 
upon any fresh eulogy of the author’s power of exposition and illustration. It deals confidently 
and plausibly with the elucidation of all that is obscure in the great borderland between the pre- 
historic and the historic, and with many it may shake the dictum of the late Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, in his ‘Inguiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman History ’—that ‘all the elaborate 
researches of modern scholars respecting the primitive history of the Pelasgians, the Siceli, the 
Tyrrhenians, the Etruscans, the Aborigines, the Latins, and other national races must be considered 
as not less unreal than the speculations concerning judicial astrology or the discovery of the 
philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life, Not only the results of the uncritical Italian historians, 
such as Micali, but those arrived at by the most learned and sagacious of the German inquirers, as 
Niebuhr and Ottfried Miiller, must be rejected when they relate to this unknown and undiscoverable 
period.’ ” 

“‘It has been a vapid fashion in this country for a long time past to rave about the German author 
Mommsen’s elucidation of the History of Rome, and this has, ina measure, caused M. Duruy’s far 
superior and much more reliable investigation to be not only overlooked, but, to far too large an 
extent, disregarded. * * * Wecan, by no means in our power, sufficiently indicate the value and 
importance of M. Duruy’s exhaustive work. Were it only on account of its superb illustrations—no 
less than 2,500 in number, of admirable delineation and engraving—it could but be pronounced as a 
chef-Vaeuvre * * * * Wehave had many Roman histories, printed and published in our own 
country, deserving large commendation—that by the late Dr. Arnold, ‘the pre-eminent prince of 
schoolmasters,’ more especially—but, ‘ the fires’ of each and all of these ‘pale,’ and are ‘ ineffectual ’ 
before the research, the explanation, and the individuality of M. Duruy’sincomparable work. No one 
with any pretence to learning or judgment can refuse for a moment to acknowledge that not only has 
this history never been equalled, but that it is never likely to be surpassed. M. Duruy has, ina word, 
discovered all that ever can be discovered, and written all that can be written concerning those great 
events which changed the face of the world from the time of Rome’s foundation to the incursion of 
the Huns, the Vandals, and other barbarian hordes which overrun the whole Italian territory, and 
changed the face of Europe. * * * * Not one of our public schoolmasters should lose sight of 
the re-appearance of this great work in its present form, since it will enable them to place in the hands 
of their most promising pupils—as the most fitting of ‘ prizes’ —the very best means for their 


»btaining 
a thoroughly perfect acquaintance with the most important facts of Roman History.” 
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